FOREWORD 


When looking at the turmoil the world is in in 2016, the past years of economic turmoil fades in 
comparison. The world today poses many more challenges to governments and businesses alike. Lets 
look at a few interesting developments the first few months of 2016: 


- The American presidential candidates have now been basically identified, and based on news 
coverage and polls held in the country there are serious confidence issues with both 
candidates. This is posing many questions to the world economy in the years to come. 

- ISIS has escalated their terror campaigns worldwide with incidents of mass killings in various 
European countries and the USA. This has resulted in many safety issues and concerns for 
travellers worldwide. 

- A major topic of discussion is the decision of England to leave the EU- or Brexit. This has 
send markets worldwide into disarray and the British currency has dropped to a 31 year low 
against the dollar. No one is sure where this will lead to and the markets will stay volatile. 

- In South Africa the political climate and state interference in many areas, linked to unrest and 
protests on a wide front has severely crippled customer confidence and GDP has been 
dropped to an expectation below 1%. 


These issues all over the world is impacting on businesses in all countries and coupled with the 
sluggish economic recovery is impacting on all businesses. Businesses are hesitant to invest in 
new and expansive projects as it is not clear if the money invested will pay dividends. With 
consumer spending dwindling and safety becoming an issue in many parts of the world, it can be 
expected that there will be concerns from both businesses and consumers. 


It is however up to the governments, educational institutions, and businesses to identify, assess, 
evaluate and react to these changing circumstances, and to give direction based on the prevailing 
conditions in the world, business and peoples lifestyles. Academics need to factor these events, 
changes, and happenings into their teachings in order to broaden and enhance the level of actuality 
teaching required in today’s day and age. Academics must now use these turbulent and unique 
changes in the market place to come with new ideas, new concepts and new suggestions that meet the 
demands of today. The lessons learned today must be converted to tomorrows teaching. . 
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ABSTRACT 





In the contemporary competitive and volatile markets, effective use of corporate gifts as a marketing 
strategy is a prerequisite for edging out rivals. This research examines how corporate gifts are 
effectively used by the contemporary South African business enterprises as a marketing strategy. A 
mixed research method was used by triangulating the results of a meta-synthesis of the theories on 
corporate gifts with the interview findings on the approach used by the businesses in South Africa 
when applying corporate gifts as a marketing strategy. Despite the wider recognition of the essence of 
using corporate gifts as a marketing strategy, most businesses were found to adopt more random and 
unsystematic approaches of using corporate gifts as a promotional tool. Such approach was found 
to inhibit effective understanding and mitigation of market trends and threats linked to “copying and 
pasting” of gifts by rivals and the “hoping” nature of customers’ behaviours that often erode business 
values associated with corporate gifts. It also saddles the seamless blending of corporate gifts with 
strategies like competitive pricing and quality offerings, and the inducement of the desired sustainable 
positive effects on customer attraction and retention. The study postulates a new theory emphasising 
the essence of using corporate gifts as part of an integrated systematic marketing strategy to edify 
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attainment of the sustainable improvement of the market performance of an enterprise. 
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Effective use of corporate gifts as a marketing 
strategy is a prerequisite for edging out rivals 
(Friedman & Rahman, 2011:161). Corporate gifts 
lure customers away from rivals to spur not only 
increment in the rate of new customers’ attraction, 
but also retention and loyalty of the old customers 
(Friedman & Rahman, 2011:161). Corporate gifts 
refer to anything that an enterprise distributes to 
the general public, whether in appreciation or 
not (O’Neil, 2011:47). Corporate gifts are often 
linked to the positive reciprocal psychological 
implications in which customers tend to think 
that since they have received gifts, they are in 
one way or another obliged to pay back by buying 


from the same business (Shaddy, 2013:44). All 
these precipitate alluring positive effects on the 
improvement of customer attraction and retention, 
and subsequently the increment of revenues and 
a firm’s overall financial bottom-line (Greaves, 
2011:33). For certain firms, however, it has often 
not been the case that whenever corporate gifts are 
given out, significant returns have been obtained 
(Raghubir, 2004:181). 

Reasons are often linked to the degree of the 
similarity of the gifts being offered from rivals’ 
gifts, and the preponderance of most enterprises 
to treat corporate gifts as mere promotional 
strategies that can be used randomly to induce the 
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desired positive effects on sales’ increment (Ebel, 
2011:66; Raghubir, 2004:181). Unsystematic 
approach for using corporate gifts often inhibits 
effective analysis of the trends in the external 
business environment, and the undertaking of 
the appropriate proactive mitigating strategies to 
ensure that an enterprise is able to retaliate against 
any reactions from rivals (Raghubir, 2004:181). In 
perfect market competition, risks of copying and 
pasting by rivals as well as difficulty of dealing 
with the modern knowledgeable and “hoping” 
customers may also diffuse enormous business 
values that are often linked to corporate gifts 
(Majumda & Ghosh, 2006:11). 

In the midst of all these, sales may tend to 
spiral when gifts are given and dwindle if gifts 
are withheld to thereby imply that an enterprise 
must design a system for continuously using 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy (Fan, 
2006:43). This can impact negatively on costs, 
and the ability of firms that use corporate gifts 
to compete more effectively on the basis of cost 
advantages. Many authors have examined the 
types of products that can be used as corporate 
gifts and to whom gifts can be given as 
promotional items (Chiliya & Lombard, 2009:70; 
Oliver, 2011:5; O’ Neil, 2011:47;). However, the 
randomness tendencies of the businesses using 
corporate gifts seem to have not attracted the 
attention of most researchers. In effect, only a 
few prior studies have made significant strides 
in the assessment of how corporate gifts can be 
used more effectively as a marketing strategy 
(Saravanavel & Sumathi, 2006:19). It is such a 
gap that motivates this research to explore the 
limitations linked to the random use of corporate 
gifts as a mere promotional tool, so as to develop 
and propose a strategic framework that businesses 
can adopt to effectively fuse the notion of 
corporate gifts with their marketing strategies. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


A strategy is a practice of analysing changes 
in trends, visualising and undertaking a pattern 
of planned and unplanned critical sets of actions 
in the context of a firm’s existing strengths and 
weaknesses to enable adaptation to the identified 
changes and achievement of the defined objectives 


and goals (Mckeown, 2011:11; Kvint, 2009:22). 
Strategies are often classified as corporate, 
business, functional, tactical and operational 
strategies (Mckeown, 2011:11; Kvint, 2009:22). 
A marketing strategy is part of the functional 
strategy. It outlines critical activities that an 
enterprise must undertake to bolster its overall 
market performance vis-a-vis that of rivals. It is at 
the operational level that promotional strategies are 
often applied (Fan, 2006:43). Whereas corporate 
strategies define the business and direction that an 
enterprise must pursue, business strategies reflect 
analysis of how an enterprise can competitively 
thrive in such a business (Meskendahl, 2010:807). 

Unlike corporate strategies, a business strategy 
achieves this by not only focusing on certain 
portfolios, but also by adopting measures that 
enable them to match their activities with the 
vision and mission in the corporate strategy 
(Meskendahl, 2010:807). In these endeavours, 
strategies directed towards enhancing cost 
leadership, differentiation and customer focus 
are often the motive of a business strategy (Acur, 
Kandemir & Boer, 2012:199). Through these 
strategies, a business strategy influences the 
extent to which an enterprise is able to improve 
its overall market and financial performance to a 
level relatively better than those of rivals (Acur 
et al. 2012:199). For enterprises aiming to use 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy to enhance 
their overall competitiveness, a business strategy 
provides the appropriate level in the process of 
strategy formulation and implementation that 
corporate gifts can be integrated as part of a 
business strategy (Greaves, 2011:33). 

However, it is unlikely that corporate gifts can 
bolster a firm’s cost leadership. Instead, it can 
contribute to the overall increment of operational 
costs (Oliver, 2011:5). Careful analysis of an 
appropriate framework that edifies cost evaluation 
and minimisation must therefore be undertaken 
to enable assessment of how corporate gifts can 
influence a firm’s cost competitiveness (Oliver, 
2011:5). Values of corporate gifts may only tend to 
be reflected in the enhancement of differentiation 
and focus to improve the competitiveness of an 
enterprise (Greaves, 2011:33). Differentiation 
arises from the improvement of corporate brand 
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image, better public relations and perceived 
quality of services (Preko, 2012:141). In instances 
where rivals are not issuing gifts, corporate gifts 
can also be used to differentiate an enterprise 
from its competitors (Preko, 2012:141). The 
use of corporate gifts as a business strategy 
further bolsters a firm’s customer focus (Ireland, 
Hoskisson & Hitt, 2009:66). 

If gifts are well tailored, they may enhance 
effective meeting of customers’ needs, satisfaction 
and improved loyalty rate ((Ireland et al. 2009:66; 
Preko, 2012:141). All these often translate into 
the increment of sales, revenue and the overall 
financial bottom-line of an enterprise (Preko, 
2012:141). The integration of corporate gifts as part 
of the marketing strategy clarifies uncertainties on 
the critical activities that functional and tactical 
managers must undertake to facilitate the seamless 
integration of corporate gifts in the functional, 
tactical and operational strategies. Such approach 
smooths efficiency of the process for the use of 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy at the lower 
levels of the organisational structures (Ireland et 
al. 2009:66). 

Empirical facts nevertheless suggest that 
such approach is not followed by most of the 
contemporary South African enterprises that tend to 
randomly use corporate gifts as mere promotional 
activities that can be undertaken randomly and 
without systematic planning as a marketing 
strategy (Glen, 2014:1; Marioz, 2015:2; Munroe 
& Khambule, 2010:5). This limits the effective 
understanding of the nature of competition trends, 
customer needs and how critical concepts such as 
quality and competitive pricing can be used to 
support the initiative of ensuring that corporate 
gifts influence the achievement of the sustainable 
improvement of a firm’s market performance 
(Friedman & Rahman, 2011:161; Raghubir, 
2004:181). As it is indicated in the next section, 
it is such a deficiency that motivates this research. 


PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 


The main purpose of this research was to 
undertake a meta-synthesis of relevant theories 
on corporate gifts as a marketing strategy so as 
to identify the challenges that hamper effective 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy and 


a strategic framework that can aid businesses to 
effectively use the notion of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


The use of corporate gifts just as a mere 
random promotional tool rather than as a well- 
planned marketing strategy undermines the ability 
of managers to effectively understand the nature 
of competition trends and customer needs. It also 
affects the assessment of how the concepts such as 
quality and competitive pricing can be integrated 
to support the initiative of ensuring that corporate 
gifts influence the achievement of the sustainable 
improvement of a firm’s market performance. In 
effect, this research focuses on the assessment of 
three critical research questions that involve the 
evaluation of: 
¢ What are the critical key steps commonly 

used by the South African businesses for 
enhancing the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy? 

e How effective are such steps towards 
enhancing the improvement of a firm’s 
sustainable market performance in_ the 
increasingly competitive modern South 
African business environment? 

e Which strategic framework can be adopted 
for improving a planned and systematic 
process of using corporate gifts as a marketing 
strategy by the contemporary South African 
business enterprises? 


While guided by these research questions, the 
methodology in the next section highlights 
that this research uses a mixed approach 
involving the application of a meta-synthesis 
as a technique for conceptual analysis and 
interviews as a qualitative research technique. 


METHODOLOGY 


A mixed approach refers to a_ research 
process in which two or more methodologies or 
techniques are used to accomplish a single study 
(Johnson & Christensen, 2008:34). This research 
uses a conceptual analysis and _ interviews. 
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Conceptual Analysis 


The first phase of the methodology involved 
a conceptual analysis of relevant theories and 
literature as well as prior empirical studies on the 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy in 
South Africa. As conceptual analysis was being 
undertaken, a meta-synthesis was used in line with 
Boghossian’s (2011:488) prescription to facilitate 
in-depth critical analysis and identification of 
themes and subthemes that provide answers to 
the above indicated three fundamental research 
questions. As far as the first research question is 
concerned, thorough review of relevant literature 
and theories were undertaken in line with 
Blanchette’s (2012:29) postulation to identify 
common themes and subthemes that explain the 
critical key steps commonly used by businesses 
for enhancing the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy. 

These theoretical findings were compared and 
contrasted with the findings of prior empirical 
studies in order to understand whether or not South 
African businesses effectively use corporate gifts 
as a marketing strategy. This led to the evaluation 
of the challenges marring the effective use of 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy. 

Against such challenges and other findings, 
the study postulates a strategic framework that 
enterprises can adopt for enhancing the effective 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy in the 
contemporary volatile and competitive markets. 
These results of conceptual analysis were further 
triangulated with the interview findings in order to 
improve the veracity and credibility of the findings. 


Interviews 


In a bid to access primary facts on the approach 
that South African businesses adopt in the use of 
corporate gifts as marketing strategies, interviews 
were conducted using a questionnaire designed in 
line with the four critical research questions that 
include: 

e What are the critical key steps commonly 
used by the South African businesses for 
enhancing the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy? 

¢ How effective are towards 


such steps 


enhancing the improvement of a firm’s 
sustainable market performance in the 
increasingly competitive modern South 
African business environment? 

¢ Which strategic framework can be adopted 
for improving the systematic and planned 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy 
by the contemporary South African business 
enterprises? 


Convenience and judgmental sampling as non- 
probability sampling techniques were used to 
draw 20 marketing representatives or personnel 
from both large and medium size enterprises in 
the Johannesburg area as the sample interview 
participants. Thematic content analysis was used 
in the analysis of the interview findings. The 
three main steps which were used in thematic 
content analysis include: thorough reading and 
evaluation of interview findings, identification of 
key themes and subthemes, grouping of themes 
according to how they relate to each other, and 
creating relationship between key themes in 
order to assess whether they provide a coherent 
meaningful framework that can be adopted 
for improving the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy by the contemporary South 
African businesses (Cronin, Ryan & Coughlan 
2008:38). 

Although the use of a mixed method 
further facilitated triangulation to enhance 
validity and reliability of the study, credibility, 
dependability and transferability were also 
considered by assessing whether the obtained 
qualitative data is plausible, credible, and 
reliable and can be defended when challenged. 
The details of the findings are as follows. 


FINDINGS 


Findings are presented and discussed according 
to the three subsections that include: 
¢ Critical Steps in the use of Corporate Gifts 
as a Marketing Strategy 
e South Africa: Trends and Practices of 
Businesses that use Corporate Gifts 
e Limitations of Simplifying Corporate Gifts 
as a mere random Promotional Initiative 
The details are as follows. 
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FIGURE 1: 
Critical steps for formulating and implementing a business strategy 
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Source: Researcher’s own construct as derived from the interpretation of different theories (David, 2009:10; Collis, Campbell 
& Goold, 2010:66; Porter, 1986:1; Rumelt, 2011:192) on the key steps for the formulation and implementation of a marketing 
strategy. 
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Critical steps: Corporate Gifts as a 
Marketing Strategy 


Strategic marketing theories imply that for a 
marketing strategy to influence achievement of 
the desired goals and objectives, the process for 
formulating and implementation of a marketing 
strategy must flow along certain four critical 
chronological steps. The four steps encompass 
environmental analysis, outline of goals and 
objectives, generation and selection of strategic 
options, and monitoring and evaluation (Collis, 
Campbell & Goold, 2010:66; David, 2009:102; 
Rumelt, 2011:19). Figure 1 illustrates the details 
of these critical steps. 

Environmental analysis highlights 
opportunities that a business must consider 
maximising or the threats that must be converted 
into opportunities to improve the overall 
performance of a particular portfolio (Kvint, 
2009:110; McKeown, 2012:18). Quite often, 
high performing enterprises use a combination 
of techniques encompassing PESTEL (Political, 
Economic, Social, Technological, Ecological and 
Legal) analysis, SWOT (Strengths, Weaknesses, 
Opportunities and Threats) analysis, and Porter’s 
(1996) five forces (threats of new entrants, buyer 
power, threats of substitutes and supplier power) 
of competition analysis (MacLennan, 2011:16). 

Effective application of such techniques 
edifies the ability of businesses to gain sights 
into critical factors like the magnitude of threats 
from rivals, changes in customers’ preferences, 
changes in market trends and _ technological 
evolutions. The understanding of such trends, 
influences assessment of how corporate gifts can 
be used to either diffuse such threats or amplify 
the reaping of the prevailing opportunities 
(MacLennan, 2011:16). Whether the results 
of the environmental analysis indicate more 
threats or opportunities, it is noted in Figure 1 
that most goals and objectives in a marketing 
strategy often involve determining how the 
overall competitiveness and profitability of an 
enterprise can be achieved by improving the 
market performance of all product portfolios 
(Ireland et al. 2009:166). 

The completion of environmental analysis and 
outline of relevant strategic goals and objectives 


usually leads to determining strategic options 
that an enterprise must undertake. Since it is a 
marketing strategy that translates a corporate 
strategy into action, most courses of actions in 
a marketing strategy are often designed along 
Porter’s (1986) three generic competitive 
Strategies that include; cost, differentiation and 
focus. 

Alignment of corporate gifts with Porter’s 
(1986) three generic competitive strategies 
entices the extent to which such strategies 
may be effective. It contrasts to instances 
where corporate gifts are used to amplify the 
performance of poor quality products or highly 
priced products and services. As these strategies 
are being implemented, monitoring and 
evaluation influence analysis and control of the 
process for the implementation of a marketing 
strategy to ensure that it attains the desired 
strategic objectives and goals (Johnson, Scholes 
& Whittington, 2009:20; Kiechel, 2010:49). 

Besides the use of growth-share matrix such 
as the Boston Group Consulting Matrix or 
Ansoff’s grid, the application of Kaplan and 
Norton’s (1996) strategy map and balanced 
scorecard has often proved more effective 
for assessing the implication of a marketing 
strategy on a firm’s financial performance, 
learning and growth, customers and internal 
business processes (Kiechel, 2010:49: Johnson 
et al. 2009:20). Unfortunately, interpretation 
of theories suggests that despite the increasing 
wider usage of corporate gifts, the approach 
outlined in Figure 1 is largely ignored in the 
process of using corporate gifts as a marketing 
strategy by most of the South African business 
enterprises (Cameroon, 2014:22). Instead, it is 
evident across different theories and business 
practices that corporate gifts are often used 
as random promotional strategies (Banabo & 
Koroye, 2011:203; Oyedapo, Akinlabi & Sufian, 
2012:123). 


South African Trends: Practices of 
Businesses that Use Corporate Gifts 
Triangulation of the results of conceptual 


analysis of the findings of prior empirical studies 
on the use of corporate gifts as a marketing 
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FIGURE 2: 
Limitations of the Use of Corporate Gifts as a Promotional Strategy rather than as a 
Business Strategy 
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Source: Researcher's own construct as derived from the interpretation and triangulation of the findings of empirical studies on 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy in South Africa (Gareth, 2012:204; Oliver, 2011:5; O’Neil, 2011:47) and with the inter- 
view findings. 
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strategy and the interview findings linked 
corporate gifts to two practices; its common 
usage as a promotional strategy, and its more 
random and less systematic applications. The 
details of the findings are evaluated as follows. 


Corporate Gifts as a Promotional Strategy 


Empirical findings on the use of corporate gifts 
by the South African businesses signify that the 
use of corporate gifts is only intersected at the 
promotional level. Though most of the industry 
users and theorists refer to it as a marketing 
strategy (Banabo & Koroye, 2011:203; Oyedapo 
et al. 2012:123), it was apparent from the findings 
that most of the contemporary South African 
businesses tend to use corporate gifts as strategies 
for achieving the outlined marketing goals and 
objectives. 

As it is illustrated in Figure 2, key themes 
from the interview findings highlighted that the 
process for managing corporate gifts among 
the contemporary South African businesses 
tend to flow along four main steps; defining the 
promotional product, evaluating the product in 
terms of costs and its feasibility as a corporate gift, 
raising awareness of the public, and measuring the 
market impacts of such a campaign. Lack of use 
of appropriate marketing strategy deprives the use 
of corporate gifts of the essential planning which 
is usually undertaken to prepare contingencies in 
case the strategy does not work or the competitor 
retaliates. 

Marketers and business executives often rush 
into determining products that can be given as 
corporate gifts without effective environmental 
analysis and assessment of the likely cost 
implications (Oliver, 2011:5; O’Neil, 2011:47). 
At a promotional level, such steps seem critical 
for enhancing the extent to which marketers 
and sales personnel are able to understand what 
is required for the use of corporate gifts to be 
effectively accomplished as a marketing strategy. 
However, it ignores and excludes a lot of other 
prior critical activities that Hill and Gareth 
(2012:204) emphasise to be critical for the 
successful formulation and implementation of a 
marketing strategy. 

Drawing from the strategic marketing theories 


enunciated by Hill and Gareth (2012:204) and 
Cameroon (2014:22), itis clear that environmental 
analysis, competitor analysis and customer analysis 
are all excluded from the process of using corporate 
gifts as a marketing strategy. In other words, 
findings imply that there has been a tendency for 
managers just to distribute gifts at random on the 
assumption that enormous number of customers 
will respond to cause increase in sales, revenue 
and the improvement of the competitiveness of an 
enterprise (Greaves, 2011:33; O’Neil, 2011:47). 


Random Use of Corporate Gifts 


Practices among South African businesses 
indicate that the random use of corporate gifts 
often arises from emotional reaction of managers 
to competitors’ actions (Chiliya & Lombard, 
2009:70). In this endeavour, managers tend to 
react by just selecting and using any items as 
corporate gifts. The implications of such approach 
are often latent in the fact that as much as some 
of the customers may tend to be influenced to 
make purchase decisions, the long term lasting 
implications on customer attraction are often 
only minimal (Chiliya & Lombard, 2009:70). 
This leads to waste and costly exercises that 
cannot usually be recouped through increment in 
revenues of an enterprise. 

In other cases, the use of corporate gifts by 
some of the South African businesses has not been 
accompanied by proper planning as managers 
seek to depose off products that are about to expire 
or products that cannot sell anymore. Yet, in the 
amidst of the increasing contemporary customers’ 
concerns about quality, some of the customers 
often detect such defects and raise concerns that 
may affect the overall brand image and reputation 
of an enterprise (Feder, 2008:21). The purpose of 
corporate gifts is to improve the brand image and 
reputation of an enterprise. In instances where, 
corporate gifts cannot precipitate such business 
values, then, it is not worth distributing corporate 
gifts at all (Oliver, 2011:16). 

The use of corporate gifts without effective 
analysis of the business environment deprives 
the enterprise of the ability to understand certain 
critical facts about certain customers as well as 
industry and competitive trends. In line with the 
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illustration of the themes from interview findings 
in Figure 2, such approach undermines the extent 
to which corporate gifts are able to influence the 
attainment of marketing objectives encompassing 
increment of sales, revenue and profitability. It also 
mars effective diffusion of competition to enhance 
the overall competitiveness of an enterprise or 
promote the use of a particular product or a service 
(Oliver, 2011:16). This is attributable to the fact 
that as most of the South African businesses 
exclude the need for effective environmental 
analysis, the overall effectiveness of corporate 
gifts as a marketing strategy tends to be limited 
by a number of environmentally related factors. 


Shortfalls: Corporate Gifts as Random 
and Promotional Strategies 


Figure 2 highlights the triangulation of the 
results of conceptual analysis with interview 
findings to reveal that the current approach to using 
corporate gifts as random promotional strategies 
is often marred by challenges encompassing: 

Unique Customers’ Conditions 

Due to the unique customers’ conditions, 
findings revealed it is not necessarily a correct 
proposition that in all instances that either 
existing or new customers or unintending 
members of the public are approached with 
corporate gifts that a firm may get the desired 
positive responses (Freeman, 2006:16; Glen, 
2014:1; Gines, 2008:10). Customers’ personal 
purchase decisions were found to vary according 
to the overall income levels of customers, and 
the personalities and status of customers in the 
society (Glen, 2014:1). For customers in poor 
geographical regions, corporate gifts may not 
induce the desired positive reactions in terms of 
the increment in sales due to the low purchasing 
power associated with inadequate sources of 
incomes. 

Instead, interviews indicated that customers in 
such poor geographical regions may tend to view 
corporate gifts as the source of receiving goods 
that they would not have been able to purchase 
using own funds. In such circumstances, an 
unstructured approach of using corporate gifts 
which is not accompanied by effective market 
analysis and segmentation may cause a firm to 


lose a lot of funds on corporate gifts without 
necessarily being able to recoup through increment 
in sales’ turnover. 

Corporate gifts may also tend to be received 
and applauded by customers who are not bothered 
about public opinion. However, that may not 
be the case for customers of higher class and 
celebrity status that may tend to shun stores 
that give corporate gifts on the basis that in the 
highly media controlled contemporary world, the 
receipt of a gift from any source may tend to be 
interpreted differently (Tim, 2011:4). 

It also emerged from the interview findings 
that other customers and members of the public 
are also often conscious about their privacy when 
they do shopping or just visit certain stores. Just 
like customers of high class and status, the use 
of corporate gifts may not generate the necessary 
positive responses from such customers. Thorough 
analysis and understanding of different customers 
are therefore critical prerequisites before gifts 
can be randomly distributed. Customer analysis 
must not only focus on their behaviours, but also 
the types of products that they consume and their 
needs. Such a view is attributable to the interview 
findings that revealed that the positive effects of 
corporate gifts also depend on the overall type of 
merchandise that an enterprise trades in. 

Enterprises trading in more specialised and 
ostensible goods may tend to be more affected 
as compared to the dealers of ordinary and less 
expensive convenience goods (Syeda, 2012:247). 
Reasons are attributable to the fact that consumers 
of ordinary and less expensive convenience goods 
are often more receptive to corporate gifts as 
compared to the consumers of specialised and 
ostensible goods that may try to evaluate the 
implications of accepting a gift. 

Consumers of specialised and _ ostensible 
products were also found not to be attracted by the 
corporate gifts given by the firm. In effect, most 
of them tend to become loyal to the enterprise 
not because of the gifts, but due to the strong 
attachment that they have with certain brands and 
attributes of the product. That also implies that if 
consumers of specialised and ostensible brands are 
not attached to a particular brand, they may also 
not be attracted and retained using corporate gifts 
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(Debraj & Mahua, 2011:119; Syeda, 2012:247). 

As enterprises grapple with the challenge of 
managing corporate gifts in the midst of varying 
customers’ characteristics, the other challenge 
that may arise is linked to the difficulty of 
ensuring that corporate gifts given to customers 
who hop from one store to another induce the 
desired positive effects on sales’ increment 
(Beltramini, 2010:75; Hinestroza & James, 
2012:1). 


Degree of “hoping” Customers 


Hoping customers do not only reduce the 
impact of corporate gifts on sales’ increment 
and revenues, but also render the use of 
corporate gifts as arandom promotional strategy 
more expensive (Mohsan, Nawaz & Khan, 
2011:263). This is accentuated in the argument 
that whereas the purpose of corporate gifts is to 
influence customers to purchase more and treat 
the store as their own, higher degree of hopping 
customers implies that customers just receive 
gifts and either buy nothing at all or just make 
a once off purchase and revert back to their 
previous preferable stores. In certain cases, they 
just move on without necessarily being linked 
to any store as the most favourite in search of 
better quality or lower priced items (Mohsan et 
al. 2011:263). 

As hoping customers engage in such 
behaviours, enterprises tend to lose sales and 
spend on gifts that they are not able to recoup 
through increment in sales and revenue. Such a 
situation arises from the fact that in the modern 
competitive business environment, firms in 
different markets are dealing in similar and 
easily substitutable goods (Marioz, 2015:2). 
Coupled with the constant improvement in 
technological development, the drawbacks are 
often latent in the fact that some of the firms 
tend to undercut others by charging lower prices 
(Brandhouse, 2014:3). 

Considering that modern customers are also 
aware about such market facts, the overall 
market trends are usually characterised by 
customers hoping from one store to another or 
surfing pages and pages of different retail stores 
in search of lower prices or price discounts 


(Brandhouse, 2014:3). Thriving in such 
circumstances signifies that firms must design 
effective measures for managing costs to ensure 
that in addition to the gifts given, more customer 
values are also passed through lower prices or 
better customer services. Factoring in costs and 
quality influences the extent to which corporate 
gifts are able to precipitate the desired positive 
effects on the improvement of the effectiveness 
of marketing. 

It edifies the spread of good “words of mouths” 
not only about the gifts being given, but also 
the prices and the quality of product offerings 
(Bontis, Booker & Serenko, 2007:1425). With 
corporate gifts blended with prices and quality 
that are competitive, it may tend to become 
easier for firms to control risks of customers 
taking gifts and hoping around different stores 
and ending up buying from somewhere else 
(Bontis et al. 2007:1425). In such instances, 
even if the gifts are removed from the blend, 
a firm’s overall business performance can still 
be able to thrive on the basis of lower prices or 
better quality that customers could have been 
addicted to (Freeman, 2006: 16; Gines, 2008: 10). 


Degree of Rivalry 


As much as corporate gifts enhance a firm’s 
competitiveness, its overall effectiveness can 
still be eroded through acts of copying and 
pasting by rivals (Zhou, 2009:27). The use 
of corporate gifts is not a unique strategy for 
enhancing competitiveness for that in intense 
competition; corporate gifts can easily be 
copied by rivals. Except in instances where 
a firm commands a competitive advantage 
linked to possession of enormous financial 
resources over rivals, the value of corporate 
gifts as a strategy for improving effectiveness 
of marketing performance can only be minimal 
(Tishler & Milstein, 2009:519). While using 
competitor analysis and intelligence gatherance, 
industries punctuated by rivaling firms are often 
on the lookout for new actions being undertaken 
by rivals so as to act accordingly (Tishler & 
Milstein, 2009:519). However, alternative 
views prevail that irrespective of the overall 
level of competition, the power of corporate 
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gifts must not be underrated (Ebel, 2011:66). 

As firms scramble for customers’ attention 
through the use of different strategies, firms 
offering additional products or services in terms of 
gifts are most likely to attract customers’ attention 
as compared to firms offering nothing (Munroe & 
Khambule, 2010:5). This renders it possible for a 
firm to get atleast a few shares of the market and 
experience increment in sales that would have not 
been attained had corporate gifts not been used 
(Oliver, 2011:16). In other words, the notion of 
corporate gift is an invention attributable to the 
initiative among firms to diffuse the effects of 
competition (Preko, 2012:141). 

In intense competition, firms using corporate 
gifts tend to also improve the relationship with their 
customers and stand better chances of surviving 
and sailing through sustainable growth (Preko, 
2012:141). Limitations may however still arise 
from the fact that high costs associated with the use 
of corporate gifts in instances of high competition 
may threaten the inducement of positive impacts 
linked to corporate gifts (Majumda & Ghosh, 
2006:11). As businesses scramble to impress 
customers with different gifts, costs spiral to the 
extent that if not effectively managed, it can hurt 
the overall financial bottom-line of an enterprise 
(Majumda & Ghosh, 2006:11). 

Some of the strategies for avoiding getting 
trapped in the risks of spiraling costs may require 
avoiding getting head on with competitors on 
how better or more valuable are the gifts that 
an enterprise can give (Saravanavel & Sumathi, 
2006:19). Instead, firms must in conjunction 
with the emphasis of competitive pricing, and 
impressive product or service quality, focus 
on giving out gifts that are largely within their 
means (Saravanavel & Sumathi, 2006:19). 
However, as they do that, it has also often 
turned out that certain gifts given out to certain 
categories of customers may turn to be unethical. 


Ethical Drawbacks of Gifts 


Unethical practices can arise if the customer 
to whom gifts are given is in one way or another 
involved in other dealings with the enterprise 
giving out the gifts (Chetwynd, 2005:219). In 
such instances, corrupt gifts can be interpreted by 


the larger public or other concerned parties as a 
corrupt activity or influence peddling. Unethical 
gifts may not only affect the reputation of the 
customer, but also the brand image of the enterprise. 
This can impact negatively on the marketing 
implications of using corporate gifts. Such a 
view explains why the use of corporate gifts as 
a mere random promotional strategy undermines 
the accomplishment of relevant environmental 
analysis to enhance the understanding of the 
implications of different legislations, social 
and political beliefs in as far as the giving and 
receiving of corporate gifts are concerned (Tim, 
2011:4; Zahorsky, 2014). 

In the United Kingdom, the Institute of Business 
Ethics (2009:1) highlights that it would certainly 
be unacceptable for a business to offer or receive 
corporate hospitality which might violate the 
ethical values of the giver or the recipient company 
by discriminating or causing offence on the basis 
of race or religion. In South Africa, the giving 
and receipt of a business gift may contravene the 
provisions of the Prevention and Combating of 
Corrupt Activities Act, No 12 of 2004. 

The Prevention and Combating of Corrupt 
Activities Act, No 12 of 2004 prescribes that: 
“Any person who gives or accepts any gratification 
for himself or another in order to act or induce 
anyone else from acting in a manner that amounts 
to any illegal, dishonest, unauthorized or biased 
conduct, or the abuse of a position of authority, or 
is designed to achieve an unjustified result, or is 
in breach of a trust, or breach of a set of rules, or 
to act in any unauthorised or improper manner is 
guilty of corruption”. 

The purpose of corporate gifts is to induce 
improvement in customer relationship, develop 
and build a bond between the company and the 
public, and improve the overall brand image of an 
enterprise. However, in circumstances, whereby 
unethical issues arise, it was evident from the 
findings that instead of corporate gifts influencing 
the improvement in corporate reputation and 
performance, it can instead turn to be the source 
of frustrations that mar the extent to which an 
enterprise is able to gain sustainable performance 
and growth through the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy (Tim, 2011:4; Zahorsky, 2014). 
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DISCUSSION 

Conventional theories on strategic marketing 
indicate that a marketing strategy is an articulation 
of how an enterprise must accomplish certain 
critical activities in order to be in a business that 
it desires to be in. The use of corporate gifts is one 
of such conventional strategies that define what 
a business must do to be in the business that it 
wants to be in. Unfortunately, findings signify that 
most of the South African business enterprises 
tend to randomly use corporate gifts as promotion 
strategies. The approach in which corporate gifts 
are regarded as mere promotional strategies 
limits the effective integration of factors and 
accomplishment of activities which are critical 
for a business to achieve the desired sustainable 
performance (Ebel, 2011:66). 

Findings indicated that corporate gifts is often 
used in lieu of the analysis of competitive trends, 
customer behaviours and key competencies to 
support the overall initiative of using corporate 
gifts as a marketing strategy. Such approach mars 
the ability of enterprises to effectively deal with the 
sudden emergence of reactions from competitors 
through the use of better corporate gifts (Debraj & 
Mahua, 2011:119; Syeda, 2012:247). 

It also affects the extent to which enterprises 
can craft a strategy through which the best quality 
and pricing are integrated with the design and 
distribution of appropriate gifts. Poor analysis 
and understanding of customers’ needs and their 
behaviours was also found to inhibit the extent to 
which businesses are able to design accompanying 
strategies that can be used to circumvent risks of 
loss to hoping customers who take gifts, but do not 
contribute towards sales increment (Beltramini, 
2010:75; Hinestroza & James, 2012:1). 

By failing to ensure that corporate gifts 
influence sustainable effects on sales increment, 
an enterprise incurs losses linked to hefty costs 
which it is not able to recoup through enormous 
returns. In other words, the present approach 
through which corporate gifts are only used as 
random promotional tools limit the extent to which 
it is able to influence the achievement of alluring 
sustainable positive effects on the increment of 
sales, revenue and profitability, as well as the overall 
competitiveness of an enterprise (Ebel, 2011:66). 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 

In a bid to avoid such limitations, it is argued 
in this paper in line with the illustration in Figure 
2 that enterprises intending to use corporate gifts 
to bolster their competitiveness, must consider 
approaching the use of corporate gifts as part of 
a well-crafted marketing strategy rather than just 
as a random promotional strategy. In the context 
of the illustration in Figure 3, the embracement 
of such approach implies that it will enable 
enterprises elude getting trapped in later market, 
competitor and customer related challenges 
that may emerge to distort the effective use of 
corporate gifts as a marketing strategy. The details 
of the steps in Figure 3 are elaborated as follows: 


Determine Business Objectives and 
Conduct Competitor Analysis 


As it is indicated in Figure 3, the first step will 
require that enterprises determine the objectives 
or the purpose why the use of corporate gifts as 
a marketing strategy is important. Some of the 
objectives that can be transposed either from 
the wider business and marketing objectives 
include increment in sales, revenue, diffusion of 
competition or promotion of a new a product. 
In contrast to the step in Figure 2 which is 
commonly followed by most enterprises, the 
next step requires thorough environmental 
analysis with specific consideration of competitor 
analysis and intelligence gathering. Such a view 
is substantiated in the fact that due to the intense 
degree of rivalries, firms tend to copy and paste 
concepts of corporate gifts which are being used 
by other firms. 

In a bid for an enterprise to insulate itself against 
such risks, it is important that competitor analysis 
and intelligence gathering focus on assessing; 
the overall market performance of rivals’ vis-a- 
vis the performance of an enterprise. It will also 
entail analysis of other factors that include their 
marketing strategies, core competencies, quality, 
pricing, customer base, types of promotional gifts 
being used and the general public opinion about 
main rivals. 

If a firm finds itself to be performing better 
than rivals, it is apparent that even if rivals 
retaliate by choosing to distribute gifts; the 
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FIGURE 3: 
A Strategic Framework for enhancing the use of Corporate Gifts as a Business Strategy 
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Source: Researcher’s own construct as derived from the interpretation of different theories on key steps and limitations asso- 
ciated with the use of corporate gifts as a promotional strategy (Collis, Campbell & Goold, 2010:66; David, 2009:10; Porter, 
1986:1; Rumelt, 2011:192). 
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enterprise will not be affected because of its 
already established superior market performance. 
A weaker market position implies that instead of 
investing on corporate gifts, an enterprise must 
focus on strengthening its market performance 
before considering the use of corporate gifts as a 
marketing strategy. This is attributable to the fact 
that corporate gifts just edify a thriving market 
performance. A firm in a weaker market position 
may therefore not achieve sustainable effects from 
corporate gifts, even if the decision to invest in 
corporate gifts is well calculated. The effect is that 
after receiving a gift, a customer may buy a little 
or nothing at all and revert to the business whose 
quality of products and pricing are satisfactory. 


Customers’ Analysis and Segmentation 


It is further illustrated in Figure 3 that the 
elimination of risks of experiencing loss from 
investments on corporate gifts is also enhanced 
by the undertaking of effective customer analysis 
and segmentation. The assessment of customer 
preferences and needs, buying trends, behaviours 
and attitudes will enable the enterprise to identify 
factors that either favour or do not favour the 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy. 
In the event where customer preferences and 
needs favour the product or service offering of an 
enterprise, itis most likely that the use of corporate 
gifts will influence the attainment of sustainable 
effects on the increment of sales, revenue and 
competitiveness of an enterprise. 

It also implies that even if gifts are withdrawn, 
sales may not be affected much because there is 
a general public preference for an enterprise’s 
products or services. As such analysis is being 
conducted, it is noted in Figure 3 that it is 
important that the management examines and 
understands that in markets where customers 
often believe that there are better gifts or prices 
and better quality somewhere else, the tendency 
for customers to hop from one store to another is 
often high. This can be circumvented by assessing 
and understanding why customers hop. 

If it is because of the pricing or quality, it 
is important that the management undertakes 
measures to reduce the general operational costs 
and lower prices. Such a strategy will enable the 


enterprise to provide further customer values 
in terms of lower prices to enhance the overall 
effectiveness of corporate gifts as a marketing 
strategy. If the reasons for customers’ hoping are 
related to the search for better quality, then, it is 
imperative that management invests significantly 
in strategies that enhance the provision of superior 
quality products. 

It also signifies that if enterprises intend to 
effectively use corporate gifts, then, it must not be 
viewed just as a random promotional tool, but a 
marketing strategy that requires a broader integral 
approach for it to successfully influence the overall 
performance of an enterprise. The illustration in 
Figure 3 signifies that the completion of customer 
analysis must be followed by market segmentation 
according to; economic class, gender, social status 
and age groups. An attempt by an enterprise to 
distribute gifts to all categories of customers can 
in certain cases lead to waste and the incurring 
of costs that it cannot easily recoup through 
increment in sales. 

As findings suggest, gifts given to lower 
income customers may not induce the desired 
positive effects in terms of increment in sales 
due to the generally low purchasing power of the 
population. That signifies that distribution of gifts 
is generally not the appropriate business option 
as compared to scenarios where the population 
generally possesses significant purchasing power. 


Determine the Products to be 
distributed as Gifts 


Segmentation of the customers is also critical 
for determining the types of gifts that can be 
distributed and to whom for the reason that 
differences in class can render certain gifts 
unethical if given to categories of people such 
as political office holders or the customers from 
whom the enterprise intends to solicit a contract 
for supplies. Segmentation of customers does not 
only enable an enterprise elude such unethical 
drawbacks, but also determine how to instigate 
customer interest and rate of recall. In instances 
where an enterprise keeps all its customers’ 
records, giving a gift of the husband through the 
wife and vice versa would certainly contribute 
towards winning the entire family as customers 
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for the business. 

At the same time, segmentation of children 
and only investing in gifts that can be given to 
children who are visiting the stores or attending a 
school or a church function can instead instigate 
the interests of parents to visit the store. It has 
emerged in modern times that children cause 
overriding effects in purchase decisions taken by 
certain parents to the effect that a gift given to 
children may tend to become an indirect way of 
getting children to lure their parents into visiting 
the store that gave out the gifts. Whether or not the 
effects of such approach may be enormous does 
not matter for the reason that when combined with 
other initiatives, the effects can be enormous. 

With all these steps of competitor analysis and 
customer analysis and segmentation completed, it 
is noted in Figure 3 that it becomes easier for the 
business to determine the gifts that can be given 
out. However, the decisions on the products to be 
used as gifts must depend on the estimated costs and 
expected returns on capital invested on corporate 
gifts, and the likely implications of improving 
competitiveness. Gifts which are more expensive 
and difficult to give must be abandoned in favour 
of the ones that although could not be expensive, 
but are symbolic enough to arouse customer 
interests and influence purchase decisions. The 
determination of the gifts to be given must also 
be accompanied by the assessment of the extent 
to which the quality of a firm’s product offerings 
and prices are relatively competitive. 


Ensure that the Products and their 
Prices are Competitive 


It is apparent from theories and the findings 
that the use of corporate gifts as a promotional 
strategy tend to fail because businesses tend to 
use them as a strategy for promoting products 
or services that may not necessarily be of good 
quality. It also applies in instances where prices 
are not competitive. The effect of such a situation 
is that the use of corporate gifts as a random 
promotional strategy may not influence the 
achievement of sustainable customer attraction 
and retention. Such a view is attributable to the 
fact that since customers are concerned about 
quality and pricing as well as gifts, they may 


tend to be only attracted if gifts are offered and 
disappear if the gifts are removed. 

Reversing such a situation implies that the 
enterprise’s executives mustcraftastrategy through 
which the best quality and pricing are integrated 
with the design and distribution of appropriate 
gifts. In such endeavour, considerations will 
also need to be undertaken by assessing how the 
overall enterprise’s competitiveness in terms of 
costs (pricing), differentiation (quality) and focus 
(tailored to customers’ needs) is supportive of 
the use of corporate gifts as a business strategy. 
Such an assessment is important for determining 
the extent to which the use of corporate gifts will 
diffuse risks associated with hoping customers 
receiving gifts and leaving without buying in 
search of better quality and lower price goods. 

Ensuring that the enterprise is competing 
effectively on the basis of cost, differentiation 
and focus is also critical for edifying the 
sustainability of the effects of corporate gifts on 
the increment of sales, revenue and improvement 
of a firm’s competitiveness. Although corporate 
gifts contribute towards customer attraction, it is 
things such as the pricing and quality of products 
or services that determine the extent to which 
customers are to stick with a business irrespective 
of whether or not gifts are being dished out. With 
the notion of quality and competitive pricing 
integrated, the enterprise can then begin the 
process of distributing gifts. 


Distribute the Gifts and Measure the 
Effects on a Firm’s Sustainable Market 
Performance 


As indicated in Figure 3, it is important 
that an enterprise must first train personnel, 
choose appropriate locations and the segment or 
categories of customers to target. Such approach 
is important for the reason that the whole process 
is not just about the distribution of corporate gifts, 
but also related to the skillful process that must be 
accomplished efficiently to enhance the initiation 
of new relationships and the consolidation of the 
older customer relationships. 

As gifts are being distributed or after its 
distribution, it is important that enterprises 
measure the sustainability of the overall effects of 
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the use of corporate gifts as a business strategy by 
assessing how it is impacting and will continue to 
impact on customer retention, customer loyalty, 
spiraling sales, revenue increment, spiraling 
profitability, competitiveness and growth. If the 
promotional gifts are found to be causing the 
desired effects, enterprises can undertake further 
improvements instead of remaining complacent. 
In the case where it is found that no much positive 
impacts are being attained, an enterprise must 
go through the cycle again by assessing what 
has been the competitors’ reactions since the 
beginning of the distribution of corporate gifts 
and customers’ perceptions of quality and pricing. 


CONCLUSION 


Most enterprises strongly emphasise the 
use of corporate gifts as a marketing strategy. 
However, theories indicate that research into how 
corporate gifts can be appropriately entrenched 
as a marketing strategy has been largely shallow. 
The study reveals that the implications are latent 
in the fact that the use of corporate gifts has 
been approached as a mere random promotional 
tool to mar the achievement of enormous 
business values that it would have bred. By 
postulating the strategic framework in Figure 
3, this research fills such a gap by detailing the 
critical steps that must be followed to ensure 
that the use of corporate gifts is undertaken 
not as a mere random promotional strategy, 
but a defined part of the systematic marketing 
strategy to edify attainment of the sustainable 
improvement of the performance of an enterprise. 
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ABSTRACT 





As most customers do not voice their dissatisfaction to service providers following service failures, it 
is important to identify those customers most likely to do so. Since customers with positive attitudes 
toward complaining are the most likely to voice their dissatisfaction, identifiable customer characteristics 
— such as customers’ relationship intentions and population group — influencing such attitudes can 
be an efficient way to acquire feedback from customers. This study accordingly investigated the 
influence of relationship intention and population group on cell phone users’ positive attitude towards 
complaining to their cell phone network providers. By means of non-probability convenience sampling, 
605 respondents from South Africa’s Johannesburg metropolitan area participated in this study. The 
results indicate that population group as well as relationship intention practically significantly influence 
respondents’ positive attitude towards complaining. Despite this finding, no interaction effect was 
found between respondents’ population group and relationship intention on positive attitude towards 
complaining. 
Keywords: Customer complaint behaviour, attitude towards complaining, relationship intention, 
population group 








It has been established that due to the nature 
of services, customers are likely at some time 
during service delivery to experience a service 
failure when service providers fail to meet 
their expectations regarding service delivery 
(Harrison-Walker, 2012:115; Tsarenko & Tojib, 
2011:387). Since unattended service failures can 
result in customers spreading negative word- 
of-mouth or switching to competitors (Palmer, 
2011:75), it is important for service providers to 
offer satisfactory resolutions to service failures 
by means of service recovery (Huang, 2011:513; 


Robinson, Neeley & Williamson, 2011:96). As 
customers are more likely not to provide feedback 
in the form of complaints when service failures 
occur (Wirtz, Chew & Lovelock, 2012: 396), it is 
imperative to identify those customers who will 
provide feedback — and specifically do so to the 
service provider and not in the form of negative 
word-of-mouth to others (Tsarenko & Tojib, 
2011:382). 

By offering satisfactory service recovery, 
service providers stand a greater chance of 
retaining their existing customers (Lovelock & 
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Wirtz, 2011:372-373; Palmer, 2011:73), thereby 
ensuring greater profitability as it costs less to 
service existing customers than to continuously 


attempt to attract new customers (Berry, 
19952237). 

However, to implement service recovery 
efforts following a_ service failure, service 


providers have to be aware when such service 
failures occur (Huang, 2011:513; Robinson et 
al., 2011:96). Research has shown that customers 
with positive attitudes toward complaining would, 
in all probability, voice their feedback to service 
providers directly; whereas those with negative 
attitudes towards complaining would not do so 
(Beardon & Mason, 1984:495; Kim & Chen, 

2010:107, 108; Richins, 1982:505; Yuksel, Kilinc 

& Yuksel, 2006:15; Wittman, 2014:64). 

As a positive attitude towards complaining 
is considered the most important predictor of 
customers’ voicing their complaints to service 
providers, this study aims to identify possible 
antecedents to a positive attitude towards 
complaining. The influence of two factors in 
particular, namely customers’ relationship 
intentions and population groups, on a positive 
attitude towards complaining will be considered. 
These factors were selected for a number of 
reasons. Since previous research findings indicate 
that customers with relationship intentions are 
more likely to voice their dissatisfaction to service 
providers (Lacey, 2012:141; Proenca & Rodrigues, 
2011:205; Tsarenko & Tojib, 2011:386), it may 
be argued that customers’ relationship intentions 
would influence their positive attitudes towards 
complaining. 

The possible influence of customers’ population 
group on a positive attitude towards complaining 
will be considered as, although population group 
has been found to influence customers’ attitudes 
toward complaining (Ekiz & Au, 2011:340), and 
differences between population groups relating to 
positive attitude towards complaining exist (Kim 
& Boo, 2011:231), the influence thereof within a 
South African context has not yet been explored. 

The purpose of this study is thus to determine 
the influence of relationship intention and 
population group on cell phone users’ positive 
attitude towards complaining. The cell phone 


industry was selected since South African cell 
phone network providers, in particular, must 
retain their existing customers, following service 
failures, as the market is becoming saturated in 
terms of obtaining new customers (Van Niekerk, 

2012:101) and new cell phone network providers 
are expected to enter the market (ICASA, 

2012:3). By identifying which customers are 
most likely to provide feedback to them, cell 
phone network providers may be better equipped 
to draft strategies aimed at retaining their existing 
customers following service failures. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Customer complaint behaviour 


When actual service delivery fails to meet 
the customers’ expectations, customers usually 
experience dissatisfaction (Tronvoll, 2007:26). 
Customer complaint behaviour refers to customers’ 
response in reaction to the dissatisfaction they 
experience (Crie, 2003:60). Singh (1988:104), 
one of the pioneers on customer complaint 
behaviour, found that customer responses to their 
dissatisfaction would usually manifest in one of 
three ways, namely customers doing nothing, 
customers taking private action, or customers 
taking public action. It has been established 
that most customers do not complain (Wilson, 
Zeithaml, Bitner & Gremler, 2012:343), especially 
when they believe that complaining would be 
futile (Wirtz et al., 2012:396). 

When complaining by taking public action, 
customers either switch to competitors, or spread 
negative word-of-mouth (Wirtz et al., 2012:396). 
In contrast to public action, customers take private 
action when they complain directly to the service 
provider at fault, complain to a third party, or 
take legal action. When customers do complain 
to service providers directly, they usually do 
so in order to be compensated for some form 
of economic loss incurred, to release anger and 
frustration with the situation, to help improve the 
service, or out of concern for others (Wirtz et al., 
2012397). 

From the aforementioned discussion on 
complaint behaviour options customers deploy, it 
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becomes clear that it is in service providers’ best 
interest that customers directly complain to them 
in an effort to not only rectify the unsatisfactory 
situation, but also to ensure that a similar situation 
does not recur in the future during service delivery 
(Lin, Wang & Chang, 2011:529). One way of 
identifying customers who are more likely to 
complain, is by considering their attitudes toward 
complaining (Yuksel et al., 2006:17), since 
one’s attitude towards complaining is generally 
considered to be a significant predictor of actual 
complaint behaviour (Kim & Chen, 2010:107- 
108; Wittman, 2014:64). 


Attitude towards complaining 


According to Singh and Wilkes (1996:353), a 
customer’s attitude towards complaining refers to 
the perception of the ‘goodness’ or ‘badness’ of 
the act of complaining, irrespective of a particular 
unsatisfactory service encounter. This study 
accordingly defines attitude towards complaining 
as customers’ perceptions of the appropriateness 
of complaining to service providers even before 
a service failure occurs. As with all attitudes, 
customers decide on the strength and direction 
of their attitudes towards complaining to service 
providers (Petruzzellis, 2010:615). Attitudes 
towards complaining can, therefore, either be 
considered as positive or negative (Phau & Sari, 
2004:422; Yuksel et al., 2006:17). 

In terms of the factors influencing whether 
customers will display positive or negative 
attitudes toward complaining, research found 
a number of influencing factors, including 
customers’ previous complaint experiences (Kim 
& Boo, 2011:231-232), price consciousness and 
locus of control (Gursoy, McCleary & Lepsito, 
2007:376), perceptions of the societal benefits 
resulting from complaining (Richins, 1982:505), 
as well as whether customers believe voicing to 
service providers would be worth the effort (Day, 
1984:497; Richins, 1982:505). 

From the discussion on customer complaint 
behaviour and attitude towards complaining, it 
could be deduced that service providers mostly 
benefit from customers voicing their complaints 
directly to them, as opposed to other complaint 
behaviour options. Since previous research has 


shown that customers with positive attitudes 
towards complaining are more likely to complain 
(Phau & Sari, 2004:411), and particularly by 
means of voicing their dissatisfaction to service 
providers (Bearden & Mason, 1984:495; Bodey 
& Grace, 2007:581, 590; Kim & Boo, 2011:232; 
Richins, 1982:505; Yuksel et al., 2006:15, 22), 
this study will specifically consider the influence 
of positive rather than negative attitude towards 
complaining. 


Relationship intention 


It is believed that customers who want to keep 
on supporting an organisation (i.e. customers 
with relationship intentions) are the most likely 
to voice their dissatisfaction, in order to give 
service providers the opportunity to salvage the 
relationship (Chang & Chin, 2011:128). It could, 
therefore, be beneficial for service providers 
to determine whether customers’ relationship 
intentions influence their attitude towards 
complaining. 

Relationship intention refers to a customer’s 
intention to build a relationship with a service 
provider, while obtaining products or services 
from the service provider (Kumar, Bohling & 
Ladda, 2003:669). Long-Tolbert and Gammoh 
(2012:391) and Kumar et al. (2003:667, 669) 
argue that customers with emotional attachments 
to a particular service provider trusts in, and have a 
high affinity towards the service provider, thereby 
fostering long-term relationships between these 
two parties. Kumar et al. (2003:670) advocate 
that when determining customers’ relationship 
intentions, five sub-constructs need to be 
considered, namely involvement, expectations, 
fear of relationship loss, forgiveness and feedback. 


Involvement 


Involvement can be defined, from a 
relationship intention perspective, as customers’ 
willingness to engage in relationship activities 
in the absence of obligation or coercion (Kumar 
et al., 2003:670). Furthermore, the relevance 
of the object to customers (Petty, Cacioppo & 
Schumann, 1983:143), as well as customers’ 
interest in, and attachment to, an object influence 
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their involvement with a service (Ruiz, Castro & 
Armario, 2007:1094). Involved customers want 
to help shape and personalise what they regard 
as important (Mukherjee, 2007:11) and become 
co-creators of value through this involvement 
(Cheng, Chen & Tsou, 2012:450). More involved 
customers are, furthermore, keen to provide 
comments on service delivery and performance 
to their service providers (Kinard & Capella, 
2006:365; Scott & Vitartas, 2008:54) and they 
are also prone to voicing their dissatisfaction to 
service providers when their expectations are not 
met (Kim & Chen, 2010:107). 


Expectations 

The literature indicates that customers’ 
expectations are used to evaluate service providers’ 
performance, and to ultimately determine their 
satisfaction with the service delivery (Wirtz et al., 
2012: 47), thereby resulting in specific behavioural 
intentions (Choy, Lam & Lee, 2012:14). For 
this reason, expectations can be defined as how 
customers anticipate service delivery should be 
(Kim, Ok & Canter, 2012:60-61). Customers 
have a zone of tolerance for service delivery. The 
zone of tolerance is the gap between the level of 
service customers desire to receive from service 
providers, and the level of service that customers 
are willing to accept — albeit not the desired 
service (Wilson et al., 2012:54). 

Expectations thus automatically develop when 
purchasing products and services (Kumar et al., 
2003:670). Kumar et al. (2003:670) accordingly 
advocate that customers showing relationship 
intentions are concerned with the quality of the 
service received from service providers and they 
would, therefore, have higher expectations of 
service providers with whom they have good 
relationships. 


Fear of relationship loss 


A concern with losing the relationship with a 
service provider is evoked through the benefits 
associated with a long-term relationship between 
a customer and a service provider, with the bonds 
formed between customers and service providers, 
and the costs associated with switching to another 
service provider (Liang & Wang, 2006:123; Spake 


& Megehee, 2010:316). The benefits associated 
with a customer-service provider relationship 
include relational benefits (such as confidence, 
social and special treatment benefits) (Wirtz et al., 
2012:364) and risk-reducing benefits (in terms 
of security, a feeling of control and trust in the 
service provider) (Berry, 1995:238), whereas 
bonds refer to those psychological, emotional, 
economic or physical attachments between 
customers and service providers (Liang & Wang, 
2006:123; Spake & Megehee, 2010:316). 

The fear of losing a relationship with a 
service provider is heightened by switching 
costs, referring to those sacrifices or penalties 
incurred when moving from one service provider 
to another (Jones, Reynolds, Motherbaugh & 
Beatty, 2007:337). Moore, Ratneshwar and Moore 
(2012:260), therefore, advocate that when the 
benefits, bonds and switching costs of a long-term 
relationship outweigh the costs of maintaining the 
relationship, relationships between customers and 
service providers are strengthened. 

From the discussion it can be construed that 
strong relationships with a service provider 
increase the concern with, and the emotional 
attachment to, that service provider. Kumar et 
al. (2003:670) thus propose that customers who 
are concemed with losing their relationships with 
a particular service provider are, consequently, 
portraying relationship intentions. 


Forgiveness 


Forgiveness refers to the cognitive, affective 
and motivational response from customers 
towards service providers following a service 
failure (Tsarenko & Tojib, 2011:387; Zourrig, 
Chebat & Toffoli, 2009:406). Customers can 
use forgiveness to handle their dissatisfaction 
(Worthington & Scherer, 2004:402), therefore, 
acting constructively within the relationship to 
repair it after a service failure (Hedrick, Beverland 
& Minahan, 2007:70). This constructive behaviour 
releases the negative emotions associated with 
the service failure (McCullough, Fincham & 
Tsang, 2003:540; Tsarenko & Tojib, 2011:382). 
Karremans and Aarts (2007:910, 913) and Kumar 
et al. (2003:670) accordingly argue that customers 
who have relationships with service providers may 
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be more likely to forgive these service providers 
for their service failures. 


Feedback 


Kumar et al. (2003:670) explain _ that, 
unlike customers who do not have relationship 
intentions, customers with relationship intentions 
communicate their expectations to service 
providers by providing both positive and negative 
feedback without expecting any return or reward. 
The value of positive feedback lies therein that it 
can be used to draft strategies based on customers’ 
perceptions of service providers’ strengths (Wirtz, 
Tambyah & Mattila, 2010:380). Conversely, 
negative feedback in the form of complaints is 
necessary to identify weaknesses and to improve 
service provision (Wirtz et al., 2010:380). 
Negative feedback is, therefore, necessary to 
help service providers identify and rectify service 
failures, and to adopt service delivery processes 
to ensure that similar service failures do not 
recur, and to restore relationships with customers 
that have been negatively affected by service 
failures (Lin et al., 2011:529-530). Considering 
the context of this study, it should be highlighted 
that research findings suggest that customers’ 
population group could influence their perception 
of the appropriateness of providing feedback to 
service providers (Ekiz & Au, 2011:340). 


South African population groups 


South Africa is often referred to as the 
‘rainbow nation’ due to the country’s diverse 
population groups (Van Niekerk, 2013), namely 
Asians/Indians, Blacks, Coloureds and Whites 
(Statistics South Africa, 2011:6). Because of 
its historical past, characterised by apartheid, a 
number of differences can be observed between 
South African population groups, including the 
economic and social confidence that constructs 
the identity of the population groups (Van der 
Merwe, 2005:26), household expenditure on 
products and services (Martins, 2012:69), as well 
as the expenditure on communication, such as cell 
phones (Statistics South Africa, 2012:19). 

It has been found that intercultural service 
encounters result in differences pertaining to 


customers’ expectations and perceptions (Sharma, 
Tam & Kim, 2012:531), and that population 
groups as subcultures impact customers’ 
complaint behaviour (Chan & Wan, 2008:87), 
specifically through the influence on attitude 
towards complaining (Ekiz & Au, 2011:340). It 
could, therefore, be argued that South Africa’s 
population groups could impact their positive 
attitudes towards complaining. This view is 
supported by a number of researchers, who 
found differences between the various population 
groups regarding service provision (Morrisson 

& Huppertz, 2010:250; Tsarenko & Tojib, 

2011:388; Wang & Matilla, 2011:429). Research 
into the behaviour of customers from different 
population groups within the same country is 
needed (Hakala, Svensson & Vincze, 2012:448) 
since most of the previous studies pertaining to 
culture and service failure considered population 
groups from different countries (Wang & Mattila, 

2011:429; Tsarenko & Tojib, 2011:388; Morrisson 

& Huppertz, 2010:250). 


PROBLEM STATEMENT AND 
OBJECTIVES 


Service providers face the challenge of 
managing customer dissatisfaction when service 
failures occur during service delivery (Palmer, 
2011:80). When service failures do occur, 
service providers expect customers to voice their 
dissatisfaction directly to them about service 
delivery failing to meet their expectations (Kim 
& Boo, 2011:217). Although having customers 
voice their complaints directly to service 
providers is important, as it prevents negative 
word-of-mouth and customers switching to 
their competitors (Palmer, 2011:75), most 
customers do not voice their dissatisfaction to 
service providers (McCollough, Berry & Yadav, 
2000:133). Service providers, therefore, have 
to identify those customers most likely to voice 
their complaints directly to them (Lin et al., 
20112529), 

It has been established that customers’ 
positive attitude towards complaining should be 
regarded as a significant predictor of customers 
voicing their dissatisfaction to service providers 
(Beardon & Mason, 1984:495; Kim & Chen, 
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2010:107; Richins, 1982:505; Yuksel et al., 
2006:15, 22). Since it is believed that those 
customers with relationship intentions are the 
most likely to voice their dissatisfaction — in order 
to give service providers a chance to restore the 
relationship (Tax, Brown & Chandrashekaran, 
1998:72) — and that customers from different 
population groups differ on their attitudes 
towards complaining (Ekiz & Au, 2011:340; 
Kim & Boo, 2011:231), the purpose of this study 
is to determine the influence of cell phone users’ 
relationship intentions and population groups 
on their positive attitude towards complaining. 


The following objectives were accordingly 

set for the study, namely: 

* To determine the relationship between 
population group and positive attitude 
towards complaining; 

¢ To determine the relationship between 
relationship intention and positive attitude 
towards complaining; 

¢ To establish the interaction effect between 
population group and relationship intention 
on positive attitudes towards complaining. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Research design, target population 
and sampling 


A descriptive research design in the form of 
quantitative research was used for this study. 
The target population included adult cell phone 
users, from all population groups, residing in 
the Johannesburg metropolitan area, in South 
Africa’s Gauteng Province. Since the study 
considered cell phone users’ attitude towards 
complaining to a cell phone network provider, 
respondents had to have been using a cell phone 
network provider for at least three years. A 
screening question was thus posed to potential 
respondents to ensure they met this criterion 
before participating in the study. As no sampling 
frame could be obtained from any of the cell 
phone network providers, the researchers had 
to make use of non-probability, convenience 
sampling. 


Questionnaire design and data 
collection 


The questionnaire used in the study started 
with a preamble explaining the respondents’ 
rights and the purpose of the study, followed 
by screening questions to ensure that the 
respondents participating in the study were 
part of the target population. This was followed 
by four sections, where all the scale items 
were measured on a 5-point Likert-type scale. 
Section A captured classification and patronage 
information concerning the cell phone network 
providers respondents used. Section B measured 
the respondents’ relationship intention by means 
of the scale proposed by Kruger and Mostert 
(2012:45) with 26 items, where the Likert-type 
scale ranged from | = No, definitely not to 5 = 
Yes, definitely. 

Section C dealt with the respondents’ attitudes 
toward complaining, using a scale developed 
with items adapted from Day (1984:498) and 
Yuksel et al. (2006:16), with 6 items. The Likert- 
type scale ranged from | = Strongly disagree to 5 
= Strongly agree. Lastly, Section D obtained the 
respondents’ demographic details, such as their 
gender and population group. The questionnaire 
was pretested on 27 respondents resembling the 
target population. No problems were identified 
from the pretest and therefore no changes were 
made to the questionnaire. Trained fieldworkers 
collected the data through personal in-home 
interviews, using  interviewer-administered 
questionnaires. Respondents answered the entire 
questionnaire based on their current cell phone 
network provider which they regarded as their 
main cell phone network provider. A total of 
900 questionnaires were distributed. However, 
after cleaning the data, only 605 questionnaires 
were deemed appropriate for analyses, resulting 
in a response rate of 67.2% 


Data analysis 


The Statistical Package for Social Sciences 
(Version 22) and the SAS statistical program 
(Version 9.3) were used for statistical analyses. 
For this study, a confidence level of 95% and 
subsequent significance level of 0.05 was used 
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TABLE 1: 
Sample profile and patronage habits 


Population group 














Total 
Fa Black Coloured White sample 
Variable Response categories n % oN % n % oN % oN % 
Male 280 46.3 
ae Female 325 53.7 
3 years to less than 5 years 256 42.3 
Period using cell phone network provider | 5 years to less than 10 years 213 35.2 
10 years and longer 136 22.5 
Cell C 100 16.5 
8-ta 20 3.3 
Cell phone network provider used MTN 208 344 
Virgin Mobile 7 =28 
Vodacom 260 43.0 
Less than R100 96 15.9 
R101 to R250 219 36.2 
Monthly cell phone expenses R251 to R400 161 26.6 
R401 to R600 6811.2 
More than R600 61 10.1 
Contract 316 62.2 
Contract or prepaid 
Prepaid 289 478 


to determine statistical significance. However, 
because statistical significance does not indicate 
the strength of the significance, r-values of 
Cohen for Spearman correlation coefficients, 
Eta2 (n*) and d-values in terms of Hedges g 
for all analyses of variance (Anova), were also 
calculated to determine practical significance 
by means of effect size (Steyn, 1999:3). The 
decision to use Hedges g was based on the fact 
that the sizes of the population groups were not 
the same, implying that the standard deviations 
were weighted and pooled (Ellis, 2010:27). 
Practical significance in terms of r-values is 
considered to be small at 0.1, medium at 0.3 
and large at 0.5 (Cohen, 1988:79-81). Practical 
significance in terms of 1? is considered as being 
small at 0.01, medium at 0.06 and large at 0.14 
(Cohen, 1988:284-287). Practical significance 
in terms of d-values of Cohen is considered to 
be small at 0.2, medium at 0.5 and large at 0.8 
(Cohen, 1988:25-26). These values were used 





as a guideline to interpret this study’s d-values 
(Hedges g). 

According to Cohen (1988:20), medium effect 
sizes have ample practical significance, as the 
differences between the respondent groups can 
be observed with the naked eye. Medium and 
large effect sizes were thus regarded as being 
practically significant when interpreting results. 


RESULTS 


Sample profile and patronage habits 


The sample profile, together with respondents’ 
cell phone patronage habits (per population group 
and for the total sample) are presented in Table 1. 

It is evident from Table | that a total of 605 
respondents participated in this study, with 
33.5% being Blacks (203 respondents), 28.3% 
Whites (171 respondents), 21.2% Asians/Indians 
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(128 respondents) and 17% Coloureds (103 
respondents). Slightly more than half of the 
respondents were females (53.7%). The majority 
of the respondents had used their current cell 
phone network provider for more than three 
years, but less than five years (42.3%) or from 
five years to less than 10 years (35.2%). 

It may, furthermore, be deduced that the 
majority of the respondents used Vodacom 
(43%), MTN (34.4%), or Cell C (16.5%) as their 
cell phone network provider. The majority of the 
Coloured and White respondents used Vodacom 
(46.6% and 50.9%, respectively) and MTN 
(29.1% and 27.5%, respectively) as their cell 
phone network provider, whereas the majority 
Black and Asian/Indian respondents used MTN 
(42.9% and 34.4%, respectively) and Vodacom 
(41.4% and 32.0% respectively). With regard 
to monthly cell phone expenses, the majority of 
the respondents, as well as the majority of the 
respondents from the four population groups, 
spend between R101 to R250, or between R251 
to R400, on their monthly cell phone expenses. 

The majority of Asian/Indian (58.6%) and 
White (70.2%) respondents had contractual 
agreements with their cell phone network 
providers, while an almost equal divide for 
Coloured respondents (50.5% contract and 49.5% 
prepaid) was observed. On the other hand, the 
majority of the Black respondents (66.0%) were 
prepaid customers of their cell phone network 
providers. 


Validity, reliability and mean scores 


To demonstrate construct validity in terms 
of divergent and discriminant validity, and to 
uncover the underlying dimensions of constructs, 
exploratory factor analyses with Maximum 


Likelihood extraction and Varimax rotation were 
performed. The relationship intention scale was 
suitable for factor analyses since Bartlett’s test 
of sphericity was significant (p < 0.001) and 
the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin Measure of Sampling 
Adequacy was 0.9. The Measure of Sampling 
Adequacy for all the items varied between 
0.767 and 0.938. Furthermore, the eigenvalues 
indicated that five factors, as proposed by Kumar 
et al. (2003:669), explaining 58% of the variance, 
should be retained. 

Concerning the positive attitude towards 
complaining scale, Bartlett’s test of sphericity 
was significant (p < 0.001) and the Kaiser-Meyer- 
Olkin Measure of Sampling Adequacy was 0.82. 
The Measure of Sampling Adequacy for all the 
items varied between 0.797 and 0.867, and the 
eigenvalue indicated that one factor explaining 
50% of the variance should be retained. Therefore, 
it may be concluded that the scales were valid to 
measure the respondents’ relationship intentions 
and positive attitudes towards complaining. 


TABLE 2: Cronbach's 
alpha values for 
constructs of the study 











Constructs Cronbach’s 
alpha value 
Relationship intention (26 items) 0.90 
Involvement (5 items) 0.83 
Underlying Expectations (6 items) 0.73 
clmensions a Fear of relationship loss (5 items) | 0.86 
relationship 
intention Feedback (5 items) 0.80 
Forgiveness (5 items) 0.82 
Positive attitude towards complaining (6 items) 0.79 
The internal consistency reliability of 
the relationship intention and the positive 


attitude towards complaining scales were both 


TABLE 3: 
Means scores for constructs of this study 


Construct 





Total 
sample 


Population group 


3.60 
4.18 
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TABLE 4: 
Respondents’ population groups and their positive attitude towards complaining 


Mean 


Factor 


Positive attitude towards complaining 


assessed through the calculation of Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient values. Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient values, indicated in Table 2, for the 
relationship intention scale (and the underlying 
dimensions as uncovered during the exploratory 
factor analysis), and positive attitude towards 
complaining scale were both above 0.7, the 
suggested minimum Cronbach’s alpha coefficient 
value (Pallant, 2010:6). For this reason, it may 
be concluded that the scales were reliable to 
measure the respondents’ relationship intentions 
and positive attitudes towards complaining 
to their cell phone _ network providers. 
It is thus concluded that the scales were reliable 
and valid to measure the respondents’ relationship 
intentions and positive attitudes to complaining to 
their cell phone network providers. Subsequently, 
the overall mean scores were calculated for the 
constructs of this study. As proposed by Kumar et 
al. (2003:675), an overall score was calculated for 
respondents’ relationship intention (encompassing 
the five underlying dimensions), which was used 
for further data analysis. Table 3 presents the 
mean scores for the constructs of this study per 
population group and for the total sample. 
Considering that the midpoint of the scales 
used was 3, the mean score of the respondents’ 
relationship intentions (mean=3.60) and_ the 
positive attitude towards complaining (mean=4.18) 
demonstrates that the respondents had a tendency 
towards higher relationship intentions and higher 
positive attitudes towards complaining. By 
examining the mean scores per population group, 
as indicated in Table 3, differences were observed. 
It was subsequently decided to perform Anovas to 
determine whether the mean scores for different 





d-value (Hedges g) 


1) 


Population ASIAN! = tk Coloured Whit 
group Indian 
1) Asian / Indian 0.5 0.3 0.1 
2) Black 0.5 0.3 0.6 
3) Coloured 0.3 0.2 0.4 
4) White 0.1 0.6 04 


population groups differed significantly in terms 
of their positive attitude towards complaining. 


Population group differences with 
regard to positive attitude towards 
complaining 


An Anova was performed to determine whether 
respondents from the different population groups 
differed with regard to their positive attitude 
towards complaining. Table 4 presents the mean, 
standard deviation (SD), p-value and d-value in 
terms of Hedges g when comparing the means 
of positive attitude towards complaining for the 
different population groups. 

From Table 4 it may be deduced that statistical 
significant differences exist between Asian/ 
Indian and Black respondents, between Black 
and White respondents, and between Coloured 
and White respondents, for positive attitude 
towards complaining. The effect size of the 
omnibus Anova was medium (F = 15.690, p < 
0.001, n? = 0.07). 

Table 4 furthermore indicates that although 
statistically significant, the effect size between 
Coloured and White respondents (d = 0.4) was 
small and therefore not of practical significance. 
However, medium effect sizes were found 
between Black and White respondents (d = 0.6), 
and between Black and Asian/Indian respondents 
(d 0.5) for a positive attitude towards 
complaining. Since the mean scores indicate that 
Black respondents (mean = 4.41) have a higher 
positive attitude towards complaining than White 
respondents (mean 3.96) and Asian/Indian 
(mean = 4.06) respondents, it may be concluded 
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that Black respondents have a higher positive 
attitude towards complaining than White and 
Asian/Indian respondents, respectively. 


Relationship intention and positive 
attitude towards complaining 


The correlation between respondents’ 
relationship intentions and their positive attitudes 
towards complaining was investigated through a 
r-value of Spearman Rho since the assumptions 
of normality and homoscedasticity were violated. 
The association between the respondents’ 
relationship intentions and their positive attitudes 
towards complaining was significant, and realised 
a medium effect size (p < 0.001, r = 0.433). 
This finding implies that, as the respondents’ 
relationship intentions increase, their positive 
attitude towards complaining also increases. 
It may, therefore, be concluded that there is a 
practically significant correlation between the 
respondents’ relationship intentions and _ their 
positive attitude towards complaining. 


Interaction effect of population group 
and relationship intention on positive 
attitude towards complaining 


To investigate the direct and interaction effects 
of population group and relationship intention 
on positive attitude towards complaining, a 
factorial between groups Anova was performed. 
To perform the analysis, the respondents had to 
be categorised into three groups based on the 
overall mean score for relationship intention, by 
using the 33.3 and 66.6 percentiles. From the 
analysis, a significant main effect of population 
group on positive attitude towards complaining 
was found (F = 6.105 at p < 0.001). However, the 
partial eta squared, containing only the variance 
attributable to the effect of interest (Tabachnick & 
Fidell, 2013:54), was small (partial n? = 0.03) and 
therefore not of practical significance. 

Furthermore, the main effect of relationship 
intention on positive attitude towards complaining 
was Statistically significant, F = 41.610 (p < 
0.001). The partial eta squared for this effect was 
medium (partial n? = 0.12). However, despite the 
statistically significant findings, no interaction 


effect was found between population group and 
relationship intention on positive attitude towards 
complaining (F = 0.664, p > 0.05, n? = 0.007). 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Service providers rely on customers to voice 
their dissatisfaction when service failures occur, in 
order to be able to restore the relationships (Huang, 
2011:513; Robinson et al., 2011:96). As customers 
with positive attitudes towards complaining are 
more likely to voice their dissatisfaction (Beardon 
& Mason, 1984:495; Kim & Chen, 2010:107, 
108), cell phone network providers can benefit 
from knowing what contributes to customers 
holding positive attitudes toward complaining. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
influence of relationship intention and population 
group on cell phone users’ positive attitude 
towards complaining. The influence of these two 
factors on customers’ positive attitude towards 
complaining were selected since it is believed 
that customers with relationship intentions are the 
most likely to voice their dissatisfaction (Tax et al., 
1998:72), and because it has been established that 
customers from different population groups differ 
with regard to their attitude towards complaining 
(Ekiz & Au, 2011:340; Kim & Boo, 2011:231). 

It was found in this study that the population 
group to which the respondents belong practically 
significantly influenced their positive attitudes 
towards complaining, thereby providing support 
for the existing literature hypothesising this effect 
(Ekiz & Au, 2011:340; Kim & Boo, 2011:231). 
In particular, it was found that Black respondents 
had higher positive attitudes towards complaining 
than White and Asian/Indian respondents. Cell 
phone network providers should thus realise that 
differences exist between the respondents from 
different population groups, in so far as their 
attitudes toward complaining are concerned. Cell 
phone network providers’ marketing strategies, 
and specifically their communication with 
customers concerning complaining and complaint 
handling, should recognise possible differences 
between customer groups and should accordingly 
reflect such differences as a single approach to an 
entire customer base might not prove appropriate 
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or effective. 

The results from this study, furthermore, found 
a practically significant correlation between 
respondents’ relationship intentions and_ their 
positive attitudes towards complaining, thereby 
supporting the view of Tax et al. (1998:72) that 
customers with relationship intentions are the 
most likely to voice their dissatisfaction. This 
finding, furthermore, supports the notion that 
cell phone network providers can be assured to 
obtain feedback from customers with relationship 
intentions as these customers are believed to 
want to continue their relationships with their 
service providers (Kumar et al., 2003:670; 
Lacey, 2012:141; Tax et al., 1998:72; Tsarenko 
& Tojib, 2011:386). This finding also confirms 
the hypothesis of Kumar et al. (2003:670) that 
customers with relationship intentions would be 
more likely to engage in two-way communication 
through feedback with their service providers. It 
can thus be recommended that cell phone network 
providers should identify those customers with 
relationship intentions, and specifically target 
them with their relationship marketing efforts. 
By doing so, cell phone network providers stand 
a greater chance of obtaining feedback when 
service failures occur, enabling them to not only 
rectify the failures, but also to prevent failures 
from recurring. 

It is important to note that no interaction 
effect was found between population group and 
relationship intention on positive attitude towards 
complaining. Cell phone network providers 
should, therefore, not adopt an approach where 
they focus exclusively on one population group 
(for example Black customers in this study) with 
relationship intentions. Although one population 
group could have more positive attitudes towards 
complaining than other population groups, 
customers from other population groups could 
also show relationship intentions. Concerning the 
findings from this study, however, South African 
cell phone network providers have to be aware 
of the possibility that their Black customers may 
hold more positive attitudes towards complaining 
and they could, therefore, possibly voice their 
complaints directly to them when service failures 
occur, should they be afforded the opportunity 
to do so. Cell phone network providers could, 


therefore, display greater approachability by, 
for example, employing more employees in call 
centres who are fluent in the official South African 
languages, other than English and Afrikaans (e.g. 
Zulu, Xhosa, Swati, Ndebele, Sepedi, Sesotho, 
Tswana, Venda or Tsonga). 


LIMITATIONS AND 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


Duplicating this study across multiple industries 
and provinces of South Africa, using probability 
sampling would address the methodological 
limitations of this study, which, currently, 
prohibits any generalisation of the findings. This 
study is based on the assumption that a positive 
attitude towards complaining results in customers 
voicing their dissatisfaction to service providers 
(Beardon & Mason, 1984:495; Kim & Chen, 
2010:107, 108; Richins, 1982:505; Yuksel et 
al., 2006:15, 22). Consequently, future research 
should specifically include customer voicing in 
the analyses. Furthermore, although customers 
may choose not to complain, as they do not think 
it would help (Komunda & Osarenkhoe, 2012:95; 
Lacey, 2012:141), specific reasons for each South 
African population group’s attitude towards 
complaining should be investigated. 
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ABSTRACT 





This article seeks to examine factors that affect consumer attitudes and intentions towards online 
apparel shopping in South Africa. This is achieved by testing Monsuwé et al.’s (2004) expanded 
version of the well-known Technology Acceptance Model, which adds consumer, situational, product, 
trust and past experience contextual factors. The purpose of this article is to better understand this 
model as it applies to several less-studied contextual factors such as enjoyment, interaction and 
past buying experiences within a developing market context and focusing on the complex apparel 
sector. Results of the structural equation models highlight the particular importance of enjoyment 
and interaction in online apparel shopping, and find vast differences based on differentiation by 
past buying experience. With the exception of prior experience, consumer, situational, product and 
trust contextual factors do not moderate the main relationships. These findings contribute to our 
understanding of online apparel shopping in the South African context, notably informing important 
managerial possibilities surrounding website design, product offering, market research and other 
issues. 
Keywords: Online shopping, apparel, Technology Acceptance Model, developing countries, 
South Africa, consumer psychology 
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E-commerce has become a powerful global 
retail mode over the past decade. For instance, AT 
Kearney (2015) estimate global 2015 e-commerce 
revenues to be $994 billion and forecasts growth 
to exceed 1,500 billion by 2018, although 2014 
figures are also estimated as high as $1,943 billion 
(E-Commerce Foundation, 2015). ATKearney 
(2015) add that much growth is predicted to come 
from developing markets. 

Growth in online shopping parallels that of 
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general connectivity, technology and _ societal 
trends (Friedrich, Peterson and Koster, 2011). 
Technology such as the growing functionality of 
website portals and lifestyle changes such as the 
increasing use of smart phones have made it easier 
and more convenient to shop online (Turban et 
al., 2015). However, many challenges remain. 
E-commerce must attract and retain a rapidly 
changing consumer base, in a rapidly expanding 
technology sector. Extensive knowledge of 
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this shifting consumer base and its adoption of 
online shopping specifically within developing 
economies remains incomplete (as seen in the 
limited coverage available in reports such as 
ATKearney, 2015 and E-Commerce Foundation, 
2105). Research has also yet to study all product 
areas equally well, notably apparel, the focus of 
this article. 

Given the aforementioned challenges, the 
study adds insight on online shopping motives and 
contexts, specifically in the apparel sector and the 
developing world context, with South Africa as a 
test case. The following sections discuss theory 
underlying online shopping, the specific model 
tested in this article, and the dual contexts of the 
apparel sector and the developing world. 


Consumer psychology of online 
shopping 


This article focuses predominantly on consumer 
psychology underlying the adoption of online 
apparel shopping in South Africa. Specifically, 
this research seeks to explore the attitudes and 
intentions of consumers towards online apparel 
shopping utilising the well known Technology 
Acceptance Model (TAM, Davis, Bagozzi and 
Warshaw 1989) enhanced by a focus on contextual 
elements around the model (Monsuwé et al., 
2004). The importance of contextual elements in 
explaining online shopping has been a frequent 
theme in the academic literature, including 
security risks, customer traits, hedonic and 
utilitarian motives, multichannel retailing, and 
website characteristics (e.g. Bosnjak et al. 2007; 
Chen and Teng 2013; Childers et al. 2001; Gefen 
et al. 2003; Kang & Johnson, 2013; Lee 2002; Teo 
2002). The following sections discuss the TAM 
model in more detail followed by the addition of 
the contextual elements. 


The Technology Acceptance Model and 
online shopping 


The Technology Acceptance Model (TAM) has 
been core to research in technological adoption 
(Davis, Bagozzi and Warshaw 1989). The initial 
model identified two outcomes, namely attitude 
towards the technology and intention to purchase/ 


use the technology, and two major predictors, 
namely perceived usefulness and ease of use 
(Kim and Lennon 2008). Perceived usefulness 
encompasses beliefs that using the technology 
will enhance performance, and ease of use is 
a belief that using the technology will be more 
or less effortless (Davis et al. 1989). TAM has 
proved to be an important theory in the study of 
new technology adoption, including extensive use 
in online shopping studies (Gefen 2003; Gefen et 
al. 2003; Kim 2012; Kim and Lennon 2008; Lee 
2002; Pang and Ji 2008; Shih 2004; Soopramanien 
and Robertson 2007). 

Davis, Bagozzi and Warshaw (1992) later added 
an enjoyment predictor, referring to the extent to 
which one believes that shopping will provide 
reinforcement in its own right, going beyond 
performance consequences (Childers, Carr, Peck 
and Carson 2001). Enjoyment therefore reflects 
the hedonic aspects of buying, a recent focus in 
online shopping research (Hirst and Omar 2007; 
Kulviwat et al. 2007; Park et al., 2012; Song et al. 
2007; Swinyard and Smith 2003). 

Online shopping cannot easily provide 
immediate tangibility as can a traditional retail 
store, however, various other mechanisms 
may underlie enjoyment factors in web-based 
environments such as telepresence (the feeling 
of being present within an online store), fantasy 
and socialising (Dennis et al. 2010; Song et al. 
2007). Early evidence does seem to indicate 
that enjoyment of the experience has a direct 
effect on consumers’ attitudes towards online 
shopping and is subsequently a determinant of its 
adoption by consumers (Bruner and Kumar 2005; 
Childers et al. 2001; Hirst and Omar 2007; Park 
et al., 2012). Therefore, some shoppers may have 
predominantly utilitarian needs (requirement to 
purchase a specific product being at the fore of 
their motivation) whereas other shoppers may 
be more interested in the experience and feel 
elements that are associated with enjoyment; this 
may allow for market segmentation. 

TAM models such as the Monsuweé et al (2004) 
framework proposed that enjoyment would only 
affect attitudes towards buying. However, Song 
et al (2007) suggested that shopping enjoyment 
directly contributed to willingness to purchase 
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FIGURE 1: 
Monsuwé et al. (2004 conceptual model) 


Consumer Traits 









Notes: *** =p<.01, **=p<.05, *=p<.10. 


from the online retailer, due to activation of 
hedonic pleasure-based responses. Therefore 
the article includes the enjoyment link in the 
hypothesis as a slight addition to the classic TAM 
hypothesis: 

H . 


The perceived usefulness of online apparel 
shopping channels has a positive association 
with (a) attitudes towards online apparel 
purchases and (b) intention to shop for 
apparel online. 

Ease of use of online apparel shopping 
channels, has a positive direct association 
with attitudes towards online apparel 
purchases. 

The consumer's enjoyment of online apparel 
shopping channels has a positive association 
with (a) attitudes towards online apparel 
purchases and (b) intent to shop for apparel 
online. 

The consumer’s attitude towards online 
apparel shopping channels significantly and 
positively associates with intention to shop 
for apparel online (i.e. attitudes partially 
mediate TAM variables and intent). 


Figure 1 shows these paths in a conceptual frame- 
work. 
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Adding context to the core TAM model 


The core TAM model is hardly novel. However, 
gaps remain in the literature. Importantly, as 
discussed below, studies have rarely analysed 
the wide variety of contextual elements that 
encourage or discourage internet shopping 
together in one model, which is achieved here. 

Contextual factors may arise in products (e.g. 
relative product availability between online and 
local stores), situational factors (such as distance 
to brick-and-mortar stores and time pressures), 
and the consumer (such as trust in the process or 
prior purchasing behaviour). These have usually 
been studied in relative isolation (e.g. Bosnjak 
et al. 2007; Chen and Teng 2013; Childers et al. 
2001; Kang & Johnson, 2013; Gefen et al. 2003; 
Lee 2002; Teo 2002). Perhaps the most integrated 
model incorporating these contextual factors with 
TAM is that of Monsuwé, Dellaert and de Ruyter 
(2004) which can be seen later in the paper in 
Figure 2. However, despite being possibly the 
most comprehensive contextual-based theory, this 
model has enjoyed little empirical attention. The 
empirical study reported later tests the majority 
of the model with a few alterations. First, the 
original model did not propose a direct enjoyment 
to intention link as argued earlier, whereas this 
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article does test this. Second, the original model 
is too big to test in its entirety via the survey 
method used in this article and discussed later. 

The following sections briefly examine each 
contextual variable. The following sections 
summarise the contextual variables and reasoning 
but for brevity cannot explicate full theoretical or 
empirical backing, see Monsuwé et al. (2004) for 
these. 


Consumer traits 


Monsuwé et al. (2004) suggest that consumer 
traits which moderate TAM model include 
features of the buyer directly related to purchasing 
as well as demographics. Personal traits include 
expertise (skill of shopping online), self-efficacy 
(self-belief and comfort in the online shopping 
process), experience (level of past exposure 
to online shopping) and need for interaction 
(the individual’s preference for interpersonal 
interaction when buying). Higher expertise and 
efficacy may reinforce TAM to attitude links, as 
those with greater expertise may be more able 
to shop online, and higher efficacy may induce 
confidence. Need for interaction is expected 
to weaken the relationship, since the internet is 
generally lower in personal interaction versus that 
of a brick and mortar store (Maity & Dass, 2014) 
The following hypotheses arise: 


H,: Consumers who (a) have higher expertise, 
and (b) less need for interaction will have 
stronger relationships between TAM 
predictors and attitudes. 


This study omitted demographics due to space 
and model complexity. 


Situational factors 


Situational factors include factors restricting 
ability to shop in traditional stores (e.g. time 
pressure or geographical distance to physical 
stores), those favouring online (e.g. need for 
special items only available online), and factors 
favouring relative attractiveness of brick-and- 
mortar alternatives such as preference to shop at 
a local brick and mortar store (Chocarro, Cortifas 


& Villanueva, 2013; Kim, 2005; Monsuwé 
et al. 2004). Such factors can be expected 
to moderate the essential TAM relationships 
because factors that favour online shopping are 
likely to strengthen attitudinal and intention to 
purchase online. Although Kim (2007) finds little 
empirical evidence for situation factors this article 
nonetheless tests all, therefore: 


H,: Situational characteristics act as moderators 
such that (a) strong time pressure, (b) lack 
of mobility, (c) large geographical distance, 
(d) need for special items, and (e) low 
attractiveness of alternatives lead to stronger 
relationships between attitudes and intention 
to shop online. 


Trust and security risk in online shopping 


Trust has long been seen as critical to online 
shopping (Bhatnagar and Ghose 2004; Chau et 
al. 2007; Gefen et al. 2003; Gregg and Walczak 
2010; Ha and Stoel 2009; Kim 2012; Lee and 
Turban 2001; Lee 2002; Suh and Han 2002). 

In the model, higher trust strengthens attitude - 
intention relationships (Monsuwé et al. 2004). The 
empirical study focuses on security risk as online 
trust is built through factors such as encryption 
mechanisms built into the website. Bhatnagar and 
Ghose (2004) highlight perceived security risks 
around elements such as misuse of personal data 
and payment risks, which deter online shopping. 
Therefore: 


H,: Perceived security risk acts as a moderator 
such that the weaker the consumer’s 
perceived security risk when shopping 
online the stronger relationships between 
attitudes and intention to shop for apparel 
online. 


Product characteristics 


Research has indicated that the nature and type 
of the product may affect online purchases (Brown 
et al. 2003), particularly because certain products 
are perceived to be easier or less risky to purchase 
(Monsuwé et al. 2004). Higher-risk products are 
possibly those that consumers feel are ofa sensitive 
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nature or those that they want to try or consult 
someone on before buying (Chocarro, Cortifias & 
Villanueva, 2013). Park and Stoel (2005) provide 
additional insight as they discuss the importance 
of a product’s brand. They indicate that the high 
brand familiarity lowered consumers’ perceived 
risks and had a direct effect on their intention to 
purchase products online. In the case of apparel, 
well-known brands for example, those of large 
apparel retailers, may be purchased more as these 
are more likely to be better known, trusted and 
more standardized. 


H,: Strong brand equity will lead to stronger 
relationships between attitudes and intention 
to shop for apparel online. 


Positivity of past experience 


Past purchase experience may have a role to 
play in the purchase decision (Chen and Teng 
2013; Darley et al. 2010; Hernandez et al. 2009; 
Kim 2012; Liao et al. 2006; Omar and Hirst, 
2006). Individuals assess past experience, forming 
and reinforcing attitudes and habits which affect 
the intention to repurchase products online. 
Therefore: 


H,: Conducive past experiences moderate such 
that more positive past online shopping leads 
to stronger relationships between attitudes 
and intention to shop for apparel online. 


Figure 1 also shows general paths for these 
various moderation hypotheses. The Monsuwé 
et al., (2004) model has hardly been tried in the 
field, aside from a limited test by Hirst and Omar 
(2007) on female apparel shoppers. Accordingly, 
this article tests a version of the model on a sample 
of consumers in the specific area of apparel and 
the developing market context of South Africa. 
Before proceeding to methodology, the next 
sections briefly discuss these two contexts further. 


Context of the study 


There are two key contexts to take into account, 
namely the developing world context, specifically 
South Africa in this study, and the apparel sector. 


The developing and South African 
context 


Emerging markets such as South Africa have 
many features thatmightbe expected to affect online 
models such as far lower levels of prior internet 
penetration and connectivity than developed 
economies (ATKearney 2015; Mastercard 2012). 
This means that fewer consumers may have 
shopped online at all, least of all for apparel, 
and niche products such as apparel are only 
now becoming available. As internet penetration 
increases, a new large audience of consumers is 
emerging which will affect the global economy 
and its retail industry (Shen 2012; Internet World 
Stats 2012; Zhou 2007). This is evident in South 
Africa’s Internet penetration growth. In 2009 
there were only 5 million Internet users (World 
Wide Worx 2010) but by 2015 this figure increased 
to 24.9 million. The growth in Internet access has 
primarily been fueled by high mobile penetration, 
with 61% of users accessing the Internet via their 
mobile devices (We are Social 2015). Despite this 
growth in 2014 online retail sales only accounted 
for 0.8% (R6-billion) of total retail sales in South 
Africa (World Wide Worx 2014) with 23% of 
the population indicating they had purchased 
something online in the last month (We are Social 
2015). 

Developing world barriers also exist. Kshetri 
(2007) identifies factors ranging from economic 
(variable credit card penetration, electrical supply, 
teledensity, purchasing power, financial systems, 
economies of scale, ICT), to the sociological 
(inadequate protection for users, preference for 
personal interaction, precedence of established 
relationships, lack of laws), and cognitive (general 
lack of language skills and websites available in 
local languages, awareness of ecommerce benefits, 
confidence in service providers, service provider 
ICT skills, and high degrees of risk aversion). 
Delivery and returns systems are generally less 
reliable (ATKearney 2015; Kshetri 2007). 

The specific context of this study is South 
Africa, which is a good exemplar of a developing 
country. South Africa is set to play an important 
part in the increasing share of the developing 
world economy, having joined the formal BRICS 
(Brazil, Russia, India, China and South Africa) 
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partnership in 2010 and already being a part of 
the high-growth Sub-Saharan African zone (The 
Economist 2011). South Africa acts as a services 
gateway to Sub-Saharan Africa, providing 
improved access to one billion consumers on the 
African continent. 

Only a few academic studies have explored 
African online shopping (Barnard and Wesson 
2004; Cloete et al. 2002; Moodley 2002 and 2003). 
There has been very little African focus on the 
social characteristics and motivators associated 
with internet use (Nielsen 2010). Thus this study 
will contribute to this area. 


The apparel sector 


Apparel in particular has not yet enjoyed 
digital channel success to the same extent as 
other products like music or books, although 
data suggests high growth potential (Fits.Me 
2013; Mastercard 2012). Some possible obstacles 
to selling apparel online are the relative lack of 
standardization in the products themselves, and 
consumer need for interaction in trying apparel, 
both with products and sellers. The sizing of 
goods, examination of workmanship such as 
stitching, comparison shopping, and the like are 
all part of everyday apparel choices. Therefore, 
apparel may in fact be a particularly apposite case 
for contextual research. However, an interaction 
argument may also be fallacious. Long before 
the internet, clothing was sold by catalogue, a 
far less interactive medium. Making delivery and 
returns easy, or apparel choice part of the delivery 
process, may not only mitigate any problem but 
even favour online shopping (e.g. Fits.Me 2013). 
In addition, apparel is an area where branding 
is perhaps even more important, probably more 
so than in the traditional but standardized online 
worlds of music and books. Therefore apparel 
presents a specific online shipping context with 
unique characteristics and challenges. 


The following sections discuss the research 
methodology underlying the study. 


Research methodology 


The research uses an online self-report 


structured survey design, analysed primarily via 
structural equation latent variable path analysis. 


Population and sample 


The population consists of South Africans who 
have access to the internet. The methodological 
approach employed a non-probability method to 
target a sample of potential internet shoppers. The 
initial wave of contacts comprised emails to large 
organizations across South Africa using a business 
directory, as well as blog-based advertising by 
several high profile online publishers through 
their Facebook and Twitter accounts. The 
message encouraged respondents to forward the 
online survey link to fellow South Africans with 
net access over the age of 18, in order to gain 
access to a larger sample size. Due to this method 
an exact sampling frame cannot be quantified. 
This sampling method is deemed appropriate as 
it was used to gain access to a large sample of 
individuals. Some 1,800 respondents attempted 
the survey, with 1360 completing. 

Results of the sample demographic analysis 
are as follows: respondent age has an inter- 
quartile range of 18 to 32, 59% are female, 22% 
of the respondents have university degrees, 69% 
are white, 58% are male. 


Research instrument 


The research instrument is an online survey, 
pilot tested using 15 respondents. Unless stated 
otherwise, all responses are measured across 
Likert responses, but using a slider between the 
range of 1 to 100, with 1 being strongly disagree 
and a 100 being strongly agree, allowing for 
responses to be closer to continuous data. 

Ease and_ usefulness of online apparel 
shopping: For both these constructs Tong’s (2010) 
shortened measures adapted from Davis et al. for 
the apparel sector are used (Davis et al. 1989). 
Ease retained three items (a = .73), a sample item 
is “I think online shopping is simple and easy to 
understand”, usefulness also used three items (a 
= .73), a sample item is “Online shopping enables 
me to be a more effective shopper”. 

Enjoyment of online apparel shopping: A 
modified version of Dabholkar and Bagozzi’s 
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(2002) four item scale is used, a sample is “Online 
shopping is a pleasurable experience”. 

Attitude towards online shopping: The survey 
included a modified six-item version of the 
attitude measure used in Kulviwat, Bruner II, 
Kumar, Nasco and Clark (2007). A sample item 
is “I generally have a positive attitude towards 
shopping online”, a = .84. 

Intention to shop online for apparel: The 
survey included a modified three-item version of 
that from Kulviwat et al. (2007), measured here 
using a five-point scale from not like me at all to 
just like me (a=.86). Asample item is “Shopping 
online for clothing, jewellery and accessories is 
something that I would do often”. 

Need for interaction when shopping is 
measured using four items identified by 
Dabholkar and Bagozzi (2002), on a five-point 
scale from not like me at all to just like me (a = 
.69). A sample item is “I like human interaction 
when shopping”. 

Conducive_ situational factors: Five factors 
hypothesized to be conducive to online shopping 
were included, including strong time pressure, 
lack of mobility, large geographical distance, need 
for special items and attractiveness of alternatives, 
measured through a five-item scale modified from 
Kim (2005) measured here on a five-point scale 
from not like me at all to just like me. A sample 
item is “I normally have to travel large distances 
to buy clothes”. Each factor measures one 


situational issue and each is analysed separately, 
all five factors under situational factors are not 
seen as one factor, as there is no reason to believe 
a respondent high on one may experience other 
issues. 

Perceived security risk: An adapted version 
of Omar and Hirst’s (2006) four items is used to 
assess perceived risk, measured here ona five point 
Likert scale from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree (a = .85). A sample item is “Retailers offer 
secure payment options.” 

Brand equity: The authors created a four-item 
scale on a five point scale from very unimportant 
to very important to measure importance of 
brand when shopping online (a = .81). Sample 
items assess importance of “established clothing 
brands” and “established retailer brands” when 
shopping online. 

Past experiences: For positivity of past online 
shopping experience the questionnaire included 
a two-item scale. A sample item is “I have had 
positive past experiences shopping online”. For 
extent of past experience consumers were asked 
to indicate which of various types of online 
purchasing they have engaged in before, as well 
as relative frequency. 


Testing factor structure of variables 


The previous section reported Cronbach alphas 
of constructs, which are further reported in Table 


TABLE 2: 
Model Fit Comparisons 


Commonly accepted cut-offs (Kline, 


2015) 
2 Non-significancea 
SRMSR .08 
RMSEA 08 
CFI .90 
NNFI .90 
AIC Lower score is best 
CAIC Lower score is best 
SBC Lower score is best 


Contextual Variable 


Core TAM & Core TAM & Contextual Variables Cate- 


gorized by Purchase Experience 


1121.72 (312) t 1767 (936) t 
04 04 
.05 (.05 - .05) .05 (.05 - .05) 
94 94 
92 92 
1367.72 2679.36 
2106.43 5423.75 
1983.43 4967.75 


Note: Degrees of freedom are given brackets after the chi-square statistic, t = p < .01, The RMSEA confidence interval in 
brackets after RMSEA point value. a With large samples, a significant Chi-square is not taken as poor fit due to high power 


sensitivity. 
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1. All alphas exceed the commonly accepted cut 
off of .70 (Nunnally, 1978) except for need for 
interaction which is close at .69 or above and is 
evaluated further in the factor analysis. In addition, 
an initial confirmatory factor analysis was 
conducted. The overall fit of the factor structure 
appeared acceptable with y? = 318.09(54), 
SRMSR = .04, RMSEA = .06 (90% CI .06 - .07), 
CFI = .97, NNFI = .96, which is taken as initial 
evidence of factor fit. Accordingly, analysis of 
various structural models is undertaken. 


Results 


Table 1 below gives correlations. TAM factors 
of ease of use, usefulness and enjoyment have 
moderate to strong correlations with attitude 
towards online apparel shopping (r= .69, .68 and 
49 respectively) and moderate correlations with 
intent to purchase (r = .26, .27 and .42). Of the 
contextual variables, there are several moderate to 
strong associations. Past experience with online 
shopping is correlated .52 with attitude towards 


FIGURE 2: 
Substantive SEM Paths — Standardized Coefficients (Model 2) 





51" ; General Attitude 


Towards Online 
Shopping 





R?=.85 


Intention to Shop 
Online 





R=, 45 





Notes: Only core and paths with at least one substantive effect retained. *** = p < .01, = p< .05, *=p <.10. 


TABLE 3: 
Substantive path effects for the SEM models 


Association Overall Sample 


Usefullness — Attitude Moderate (8 = .42) 


Split based on Past Experience 
Moderate for Previous (8 = .47) and Other (8 = .42) groups 


Neglible for Never group 


Usefullness — Intent Small (B = .05) 


Moderate positive for Never group (8 = .29), moderate negative for Previous group 


(B = -.32), negligible for Other group 


Ease — Attitude Large (8 = .51) 
Enjoyment — Attitude Small (8 = .08) 
Enjoyment — Intent Moderate (8 = .29) 
Attitude — Intent Small (8 = .-.07) 
Need for interaction — Attitude Small (6 = .08) 


Need for interaction — Intent Modest (B = .22) 


High for all (8 = .65, .54 & .53 for Never, Previous & Other) 

Moderate positive for Never group (6 = .35), small for others 

Moderate positive for all groups (8 = .39, .29 & .28 for Never, Previous & Other) 
Moderate positive for Previous group (8 = .42), small for others 

Moderate negative for Never group (8 = -.27), small for other groups 

Moderate negative for Never group (f = -.38), modest negative for Other group (8 = -.21), 


negligible for Previous group 


Availability — Intent Moderate (f = .38) 


Moderate positive for Other group (8 = .37), modest positive for Never group (8 = .26), 


small for Previous group 


Availability — Intent Moderate (8 = .38) 


Moderate positive for Other group (8 = .37), modest positive for Never group (8 = .26), 


small for Previous group 
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shopping online for apparel, and availability 
of product and preference for online shopping 
largely has significant correlations with most of 
the other TAM and contextual variables. Need for 
interaction is positively correlated with outcomes 
(.33 with intentions to shop online for apparel, 
.35 with attitude towards shopping online for 
apparel). Security risk and brand importance 
when shopping online for apparel do not generally 
have high correlations with outcomes (security is 
correlated .11 and .07 with attitudes and intentions 
towards shopping online for apparel respectively, 
these correlations are .06 and .05 respectively for 
brand importance). 


The following section reports the structural 
path models. 
Core TAM model and contextual 
variables 


The first model is the adapted Monsuwé et 
al. (2004) model which is expressed in Figure 
1, tested on the overall sample. Monsuwé et al. 
(2004) presented the contextual variables in this 
model as moderators, which this study took as 
a first approach through the formal hypotheses. 
However, interactions with all major paths in the 
core TAM model yielded no large statistically 
significant moderation effects. Given the existence 
of many high correlations, the study instead tests 
direct effects from contextual variables to the 
TAM variables. 

The core TAM, attitude and intent variable 


paths are maintained throughout with good fit. 
Secondly, all context variables were initially fit 
to have direct paths on both attitude and intent. 
However, not all these paths fit well and non 
significant Wald modification indices suggest 
removing many paths, which is done for clarity. 
This leads to the structural equation model seen 
in Figure 2, with acceptable fit statistics as seen in 
the first column of Table 2 of y? = 1121.72 (312), 
SRMSR = .04, RMSEA = .05 (90% CI = .05 - 
.05), CFI = .94, NNFI = .92. 


Table 3 gives a summary of the substantive path 
results for this model, and the following sections 
discusses these results in more detail. 


The R? for .85 for attitude to shop online is 
high, whereas that of intent to shop online has R? 
=.45. This is good explanatory power considering 
the behavioural nature of the variables. 


Categorization by purchase experience 


A useful addition to the model involves a SEM 
means analysis of the prior model, categorized 
into groups. The groups are defined by broad prior 
experience assessed via the variable measuring 
prior experience in a _ categorical manner, 
namely never purchased online (the ‘Never’ 
group), previously purchased apparel online (the 
‘Previously Purchased’ group), and previously 
purchased other items online but not apparel 
(‘Other’). This model is analysed using a multi- 


TABLE 4: 
Fit Comparison between Overall, Never, Clothes and Other 


Fit Comparison Among Groups 


Overall 

N 1117 
Baseline Model Chi-Square ici 
Fit Function 1.59 
Percent Contribution to Chi-Square 100 
Root Mean Square Residual (RMSR) 11.49 
Standardized RMSR (SRMSR) 04 
Goodness of Fit Index (GF) 98 
Bentler-Bonett NFI 87 


Notes: cut-offs for these fit statistics are described in Table 2. 


Never Previously Purchased Other 
63 199 855 
1231.41 2538.86 10292.52 
(406) (406) (406) 
6.18 241 1.06 
22 27 51 

28.30 9.92 9.55 
07 .05 .04 
92 97 98 
69 81 91 
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FIGURE 3: 
Relationships Categorized by Purchasing Experience (Model 3) 
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group SEM approach with inclusion of a means 
structure. 

Table 4 shows the global fit of this categorized 
model. The SRMSR (.04), RMSEA point statistic 
(.05) and confidence interval (.05 - .05) are all at 
acceptable levels. The CFI (.94) and NNFI (.92) 
are also acceptable. The information criteria have 
increased somewhat in comparison to the model 
for the entire-sample model, however, this can be 
expected given the reduction in power by splitting 
groups. Table 4 also presents the fit of each of 
the three sub-models. The model categorization 
by purchasing experience model is depicted in 
Figure 3 below. 

Space does not permit including the 
decomposition tables of all total, direct and 
indirect paths here as extrapolated from the 
figures, but they are available on request. The 
final column of Table 3 summarises each of the 
major paths by sub-group. 

The complete explanatory effects of the models 
on the variance of attitude are R* = .93 for the 
Previous group, .83 for the Other group, and .73 
for the Never group. The explanatory effect of the 
model on the variance of intent as an endogenous 
variable are R* = .34 for the Previous group, .40 


for the Other group, and .69 for the Never group. 
Since there are several mediated paths to intent, 
interesting total effects may exist. The only 
example of these is that the directly negative B= 
.33 path from usefulness to intent is ameliorated 
by a positive overall indirect impact leading to a 
total effect of only B = -.19. 


Discussion 


The purpose of the research is to provide 
insight into what motivates internet-enabled South 
African and similar consumers to adopt online 
shopping, specifically for apparel. The research 
findings suggest that the drivers proposed by 
Monsuwé et al (2004) do have associations with 
attitudes and intentions to shop online for apparel, 
however with direct effects rather than moderation 
effects. 

The TAM model (2004) does a reasonably 
good and sometimes excellent job of explaining 
variation in the attitudinal and _ intentional 
components of online shopping adoption in the 
specific sector of apparel. These models produce 
R? statistics between .73 and .93 for attitude and 
.34 and .69 for intent. Previous more general 
uses of TAM explained between 17% and 33% of 
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variance in behavioural intent (Chau and Hu 2001; 
Davis et al. 1989). As discussed in the following 
sections, many of the hypotheses were supported, 
leading to some interesting possibilities. In 
addition, some unique insights are found based on 
previous purchasing patterns. 


The core TAM variables 


With regard to core TAM variables, several inter- 
esting findings require discussion. 


Usefulness and ease of use 


Usefulness and ease of use are directly 
associated with attitude across the entire sample, 
supporting H, and H, and according with past 
research (Gefen 2003; Kim and Lennon 2008; 
Shih 2004). However, overall, both are weakly 
associated with intent to purchase in this research. 
This may occur because consumers have become 
well educated with regard to ease of use, and 
although poor functionality may damage attitude, 
consumers have enough choice to continue 
intending to purchase somewhere online if so 
inclined. In other words, ease and usefulness 
may essentially have become hygiene factors of 
internet shopping. 

As discussed, these effects differ dramatically 
by past experience. The “Never” group (with 
no prior online purchasing history) is far more 
focused on ease of use than usefulness. A 
straightforward explanation here could be that 
first-time buyers would simply prefer easy to use 
interfaces and options rather than many features 
and wider range, until they have built confidence 
in the channel. 

The “Other” and “Previous” groups both have 
moderate positive effects for usefulness and ease 
on attitudes. This is unsurprising and backs up prior 
TAM theory as already discussed in the literature 
(Gefen 2003; Kim and Lennon 2008; Shih 2004) 
and does not need expansion here. The effects are 
slightly stronger for the “Previous” group than the 
“Other”, suggesting perhaps that more experience 
gives greater effect to judgments. 

Figure 3 shows more complex effects of 
usefulness on intent for the Previous group, with 
a negative, moderate effect but a positive indirect 


effect through attitude. Possibly, experienced 
purchasers value useful features consciously but 
subconsciously devalue these as competition for 
more enjoyable features. 


The effect of enjoyment 


In juxtaposition with usefulness and ease, 
enjoyment is weakly associated with attitude but 
it directly and positively loads on intent (similar 
to Song et al. 2007). This provides support for H,,. 
In fact, enjoyment is the only core TAM variable 
with a substantial and significant total effect on 
intent in the whole sample model. 

The original Monsuwé et al. (2004) model 
does not capture a direct enjoyment-intent effect, 
but other researchers have proposed such a path 
(Babin, 1994; Davis et al. 1989; Childers et al. 
2001; Valvi and Fragkos 2012). In the past, 
utilitarian motivations behind the adoption of 
e-commerce have been the primary focus of 
many academic researchers and indeed many 
retail websites (Davis et al. 1989; Gefen 2003; 
Kim and Lennon 2008; Yoon and Kim 2007), in 
contrast to the long standing view in conventional 
retail settings that a pure hedonic urge is critical 
(Kulviwat, 2007; Tauber, 1972). Our research may 
encourage online retailers to integrate a greater 
level of enjoyment into the online shopping 
process, rather than focusing strongly on the 
utilitarian aspects of the site. Examples could be 
virtual product experiences and more stimulating 
retail site designs involving fantasy, and the like 
such as gaming (Siong et al. 2007). Social aspects 
of shopping have been of recent interest, such as 
impulse buying, pleasure, discovering new outlets, 
shopping as a topic of casual conversation and a 
focal point for planned and unplanned activities 
with other people (Dennis et al. 2009). 

The importance of enjoyment has perhaps 
increased over time alongside the insertion of 
the more personalized social media approaches. 
Online lifestyles have become more dynamic 
and engaging, empowering consumers to share 
information in real time, which may justify retail 
engagement of social media approaches. 

Having stated this broader view, the total 
effects of enjoyment on intent seems to operate 
less strongly for the “Other” group who have 
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purchased only non-apparel items online before 
(total B = .26 versus approximately B = .35 for the 
others). In addition, the “Previous” group mostly 
has associationswith intent only, whereas the 
“Never” group has strong effects for enjoyment 
on both intent and attitude. 

These effects beg explanation. The broader 
point remains that inasmuch as enjoyment may 
activate purely hedonic impulse-buying processes 
these may bypass traditional consumption based 
on cognitive attitudinal-type processes, explaining 
a stronger effect on intent. This may be especially 
so for previous purchasers of online apparel 
who, having already experienced enjoyment, 
may be more attuned to it and subconsciously 
primed (Al-maghrabi and Dennis 2009; Childers 
et al. 2001). On the other hand, those who have 
never purchased online before may have less 
personal prejudice regarding the experience and 
direct visceral experience, therefore possibly 
experiencing activation via imagination. 

The weaker intent effect for the “Other” group 
may have varied explanations. Such groups may 
have formed prior prejudices against online 
shopping in general or apparel shopping in 
particular, requiring stronger levels of perceived 
enjoyment to activate intent. This group is 
consistently the weakest of the paths for almost 
all variables, especially those of TAM, perhaps 
suggesting a harder ‘sell’ for apparel shopping 
based on their other past online experiences. 
The “Other” group may perhaps be those who 
consciously limit themselves to non-apparel 
shopping, perhaps preferring the perceptually 
safer Amazons of the online world. One note is 
that this group has the strongest path only for 
the Situational Availability variable, therefore 
potentially defining a group that buys very 
selectively online. 


Links between attitude and intent 


While some evidence is found to support effects 
of ease, usefulness and enjoyment, little in this 
study supports the link between attitudes and intent, 
the only exception being a moderate effect for the 
subgroup of users who had previously shopped 
online for apparel. Perhaps this group represents 
early adopters who are more experienced and 


pioneering, and who are therefore more capable 
of forming set attitudes and having confidence to 
act on them. In the case of apparel, attitudes may 
indeed be effective at driving purchase but only 
post-experience; the retailer must first convince 
the shopper to try the channel. If apparel retailers 
are able to leverage this and couple it with the 
power of impulse purchase and enjoyment, they 
may have an effective strategy to increase sales. 
The fact then that attitudes do not drive purchase 
intent amongst non-shoppers and shoppers who 
are not purchasing apparel indicates that retailers 
should perhaps rather focus on enjoyment for 
such groups. 


The contextual variables 


Need for interaction 


Need for interaction includes customers’ need 
to fit and experience apparel prior to purchase 
as well as human interaction. Overall, need for 
interaction has a statistically significant albeit not 
overly strong direct effect (B = -.22, p < 0.05) on 
intent. Human interaction has always been part 
of the retail shopping process and this research 
would indicate that it perhaps retains a place in 
the online environment. 

Trends indicate that online apparel retailers 
are increasingly finding ways to achieve a higher 
level of interaction with the consumer through 
real-time human engagement and virtual product 
experiences. Swinyard and Smith (2003) found 
similar results as they indicate that the inability 
to experience the product may lead to reluctance 
to purchase online. Song et al.’s (2007) research 
found 34% of a consumer’s intent to purchase 
can be explained by two key variables, namely 
shopping enjoyment and a virtual product 
experience termed telepresence. 

Online retailers could consider increased 
human interaction where consumers who prefer 
such can experience it, for instance through a 
live chat window. Relatively new social media 
approaches might again help here, allowing 
substantial amounts of direct inter-consumer 
interaction and feedback in excess of that usually 
found in brick-and-mortar stores. Online retailers 
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could also consider forming specific targeting 
strategies for those consumers who do not enjoy 
human interaction when shopping. In addition, 
this research may support the use of product 
experience strategies such as free delivery-and- 
return promises or online simulations (Shih 2004). 
It is also noted that online simulations probably 
stimulate enjoyment as well, therefore doubly 
affecting intent. 

Once again, paths differ by prior experience, 
being consistently strongest for the Never group 
and weakest for the Previous group. Perhaps 
here the Previous group, having experienced the 
channel, is aware that interaction can be satisfied or 
indeed substituted for in online apparel shopping, 
whereas the Never group cannot yet imagine the 
possibilities of social media and telepresence 
in online shopping (Song et al. 2007). This 
may suggest that online retailers should spend 
advertising dollars not only on product pricing 
and the like but also on promoting the interactive 
elements of their sites. 


Situational availability 


This research suggests that situational apparel 
availability may have a direct effect on intent 
to purchase, in other words if such apparel is 
physically not available in nearby brick-and- 
mortar stores then online shopping is more likely. 
Online retailers should perhaps consider driving 
a portion of purchase intent by identifying and 
selling unique products which are not available 
in even their own brick-and-mortar retail stores. 
However, this effect is weakest for the current 
purchasers of online apparel, who perhaps buy 
a wider selection online and are less concerned 
about niche purchases. 

Situational product availability has the biggest 
impact on those who had bought online previously 
but not for apparel. These customers may agree 
that it is specific and niche products they might 
need or desire rather than general products. This 
may lead to different management strategies as 
discussed in the managerial recommendations. 


Weak contextual effects 


Most context factors had neither moderating 


nor substantive direct effects. This is noteworthy 
in itself. Perhaps most surprising is that for security 
risk (a dimension of trust), which historically has 
been a core feature of online shopping theory 
(Gefen 2003; Lee and Turban 2001). However, 
in contradiction to H,, security issues have no 
real effect here. This may indicate a fundamental 
mind shift for the sample when shopping online, 
specifically that many no longer view online 
transactions as risky. Hence, security-related 
trust within the online purchasing process may no 
longer be the key motivating factor discouraging 
online users from adopting online shopping and 
specifically apparel purchases. This is in line 
with Micaela Flores-Araoz who state that internet 
shopping is on the rise due to the strides that online 
retailers have made in terms of credit card security 
and payment options, via mechanisms such as 
PayPal or encryption and credit card validation 
technologies (Micaela 2011). Also, because many 
apparel channels are linked to brick-and-mortar 
stores, trust may be enhanced. 

In addition, except for availability, most 
situational factors (such as distance, time, and 
the like) do not seem to affect online apparel 
shopping intent. This may simply point to the fact 
that South Africa is very developed in terms of 
large malls and the like, cutting down on these 
issues as general shopping factors for consumers. 
Retailers should rather focus on core factors of 
their sites and on consumer profiling. 

Product features (e.g. brand equity, 
merchandise quality, retailer reputation, and stock 
availability) have little effect. This may indicate 
that there exists a wide spread of customer 
segments wanting different things and_ that 
company-specific elements such as reputation are 
not yet firmly entrenched in the eyes of customers 
— indeed, in South Africa it is largely smaller 
retailers currently selling online. Also, product 
characteristics may affect consumer satisfaction 
and retention more, outcomes unfortunately not 
measured here. 


Managerial recommendations 


This article identifies consumer attitudes, 
enjoyment and the need for interaction and need 
for special items as key factors driving South 
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Africans to shop online for apparel. Online 
business models for apparel should take these 
factors into account in aspects such as site design, 
market research, product choice, advertising, and 
branding. 

First, with regard to site design, this research 
generally suggests a relative shift away from a 
focus on certain elements (usefulness, ease, and 
trust especially) to an incorporation of enjoyment 
and interaction factors, given the latter’s direct 
effects on intent to purchase. Interaction, including 
personal and product interactions, could well be 
antecedents of enjoyment, and could include online 
simulations, interactive and social elements, flash 
promotional events, well considered multi-media, 
or the like. This is not to say that usefulness, ease 
and trust are unimportant. These are probably 
hygiene factors, and the former two drive attitudes 
which may well drive other important outcomes 
other than intent. However, a measured increase 
in enjoyment and interaction seems merited. 

Also with regard to site design, this research 
strongly suggests a differentiated site design 
based on prior customer experience, which 
proved to be a key moderating variable (Geissler 
2001). If companies can ascertain prior customer 
experience they can leverage such findings to 
deliver a targeted site design for various groups. 
This would be halfway between a ‘one-size- 
fits-all’ site design and the Amazon-type, highly 
individual data mining approach that delivers 
highly customized personal sites (based on regular 
purchases) but that at this stage in apparel seems 
unlikely (although individual layers can always 
be added as well). 

Customer experience can be ascertained 
through various means. Known prior purchasers 
can be identified through traffic data. Websites 
can ask unknown customers to state briefly their 
prior experience levels on log-in, or incentivize 
registration. Having ascertained prior experience, 
the company can deliver differentiated site design 
and market research priorities, which the findings 
here may suggest should be as follows: 


¢ Never bought anything online: This group 
is the most driven by enjoyment, especially 
that which bypasses cognitive attitudinal 


intermediation, although attitudes are 
also enhanced by ease and enjoyment. A 
consideration is a lack of general linkage 
between attitudes and intent. This group is the 
most strongly affected by need for interaction 
and reasonably strongly affected by situational 
availability. The company’s strategy here could 
be to stimulate quick first-time buy-in that does 
not require incremental attitude formation. 
To achieve this they could use a highly 
interactive interface presenting more internet- 
unique goods and place inter-consumer social 
interaction and maximized product experience 
features such as simulation at the fore. Other 
enjoyment-based features and hedonic 
strategies such as flash specials may also 
work well. Web-unique goods may convince 
the customer to the try the site once, perhaps 
winning a repeat buyer. Interaction features 
help maintain social elements of buying — in 
fact may enhance them compared to physical 
shopping — and ameliorate any questions or 
issues buyers may have. Other enjoyment- 
based features could initiate impulse buying 
as suggested by these results. However, ease 
of use is a high priority in attitude formation, 
so interaction and enjoyment features should 
not be too complex but instead maintain 
relative simplicity, perhaps not offering too 
many features but rather exploring specific 
experiences. The first priority of market 
research should be constant exploration of 
cutting edge enjoyment stimulation, such as 
finding out the latest trends, games, and the 
like. Follow-up research on first-time buyers 
could explore attitude formation and how to 
strengthen the link with actual purchase. 

Previous purchasers of apparel online: This 
group depends far more on attitude and less 
on direct impacts on intention to purchase 
than other groups. In comparison to other 
groups, ease of use has greater potential for 
intent, usefulness may drive better attitudes, 
enjoyment is still important but driven 
somewhat more through attitudes, need for 
interaction is fairly weak, and _ situational 
availability is unimportant. A consideration is 
a negative direct effect of usefulness on intent, 
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which may be as a result of past tensions 
between functionality and other aspects. 
These are experienced buyers who know that 
they can successfully buy apparel online, 
and probably need convincing more about 
which channel to buy from. Sites designed for 
known repeat apparel buyers should perhaps 
focus more on functionality — both usefulness 
and ease — and portray a far wider range of 
goods than for first-timers, including those 
also available in the brick-and-mortar stores. 
Enjoyment is still a factor and should still be 
employed, but it is enjoyment of a different 
timbre to the first-timers. Because attitude 
formation is more important to the total effect 
of enjoyment on intent for the “Previous” 
group, more cerebral arousal should be sought: 
simulations that allow comparison shopping 
or games with far more product information 
may be examples. The usability of the site can 
seemingly undermine intent when it does not 
act in attitude formation, so site design should 
be carefully aligned with market research 
on what features customers approve of and 
actually think helps them to shop. Market 
research should also explore links between 
attitudes and other outcomes such as retention. 
Previous purchasers of non-apparel goods 
online: This group is a rather middling one. 
Ease and usability both influence attitudes, 
but attitudes do not drive intent. The effect of 
enjoyment is the weakest of the groups, need 
for interaction still operates but not quite as 
strongly. Perhaps the feature that stands out 
the most is the highest situational availability 
path, which may suggest that when retailers 
know a consumer has done other types of 
online shopping than retail their targeted 
promotional material to such consumers 
should emphasize the apparel uniquely 
available online. Market research could also 
concentrate on high profitability goods not 
available elsewhere, perhaps imports, and site 
design should promote such goods in an easy 
to access and use way, perhaps eliminating 
some of the enjoyment features (such as pop- 
up offers for simulations or games) in favour 
of simpler adverts and rapid access to payment 


portals. 

Most situational factors such as time pressure 
had no effect in the current research. The lack 
of time and a busy lifestyle may not remain key 
advertising messages for online retail. Instead, 
online retailers may emphasize the pleasures of 
lingering online, experiencing especially those 
interactive features that stimulate enjoyment as 
discussed earlier. 


Limitations and recommendations for 
research 


Several key limitations exist, as well as 
possibilities for improved future research. 

First, the Monsuwé et al. model adapted and 
tested here is limited to attitudinal and intent to 
purchase outcomes (Monsuwé et al. 2004). Future 
studies could test alternative outcomes, such as 
actual purchase (both qualitative and quantitative 
measures), customer satisfaction and retention, 
brand and customer equity, and the like. 

The model is not by any means confirmed by 
this research. The critical attitude to intent link 
was mostly non-operational, with the exception 
of the previous apparel purchase group, only 
the prior experience variable appeared to have 
a moderation effect, and few of the contextual 
variables expected to influence the model did so. 
Replication is sorely required to test this. 

A limitation is a rather simplistic view of 
enjoyment and no real understanding of the 
types of online mechanisms that may trigger it. 
Further research is required to develop a better 
understanding of the antecedents and processes of 
hedonic motivations, such as cases outlining how 
online retailers have utilized enjoyment to drive 
purchase. A similar limitation and research agenda 
goes for need for interaction, and a point made 
earlier in the paper is that research is required into 
whether the same mechanisms (such as product 
simulation and interactive social media) do not 
both satisfy need for interaction and stimulate 
enjoyment. 

Currently, the sector is still in its infancy 
and it is dominated by smaller retailers who do 
not have the R&D budgets required to develop 
a thorough understanding of the online retail 
environment. However, tremendous growth in the 
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sector and the resulting commercial potential may 
attract SA’s larger retailers to open online stores 
and invest in R&D so that the online shopping 
environment is better understood. New entrants 
will fundamentally alter the competitive landscape 
and improve the quality of goods and services sold 
online. It will also create requirements for further 
research as the sector moves from its infancy into 
a growth cycle. Hence, the online environment is 
a rich area for future research. 

The current sample is South African and white 
collar, with attendant threats to generalizability, 
even though it may be argued that broader 
emerging market generalizability is feasible and 
internet-enabled people of this nature may have 
many similarities worldwide. Further cross- 
cultural comparisons will deepen the field. 

Due to relatively low current adoption rates 
of online shopping, the sample size of apparel 
shoppers is much smaller than the group who 
had at least purchased something online. This 
presented limitations on power and stability of 
statistics. As more online users shop online for 
apparel researchers will be better able to gain new 
perspectives on their key motivations. 

The research is also open to common method 
bias. While single-factor tests at least rule 
out a mono-factor model and research design 
ameliorated the issue somewhat through multiple 
answer scales, more complex adjustments such 
as MTMM or laying a single factor beneath all 
indicators (Podsakoff et al. 2003) were not feasible 
here given the large number of variables already 
present. Future similar studies would likely still 
face this problem. The best route for amelioration 
would be multi-source or longitudinal data. Also, 
systematic bias may have originated in the online 
questionnaire given the non-probability, snowball 
sampling method. 


Conclusion 


Online retailers have a long way to go in 
emerging markets such as South Africa (Business 
Day 2010). However, online shopping is likely 
to become a profitable sales channel for many as 
technologies and access improve (World Wide 
Worx 2010) and understanding the consumer’s 
motivations will be at the core of successful 


efforts. This research aims to provide online 
retailers with some insight into motivations and 
opportunities, and is potentially significant to all 
online retailers, specifically apparel. 

Although recent research has extensively 
explored online purchasing, it has been fragmented 
on individual factors such as trust, risk, customer 
traits, motivations, and website characteristics. 
The large Monsuwé et al. framework was the first 
of its kind, but has hardly been tested. This article 
presents a unique, comprehensive and insightful 
test of this model in a new context, with some 
startling findings. 

While confirming aspects of the typical TAM 
model, the current research highlights the direct 
enjoyment factor and by implication possibly 
hedonic motivations in online apparel shopping. 
This research highlights a crucial and quite new 
moderation role based on prior experience, which 
suggests possibilities for targeted marketing 
strategies such as site design, branding, product 
choice, research, and advertising. Although some 
limited and early research exists in the prior 
purchasing area (e.g. Goldsmith and Goldsmith 
2002; Lee and Johnson 2002) this research presents 
many unique relationships. The findings in the 
current study possibly help shed light on website 
design balance between the more functional versus 
the more interactive and fun. The importance of 
need for interaction is confirmed, and potentially 
identifies where stores should go for broader and 
conventional product choice versus targeted niche 
products not available elsewhere. This article 
presents a new piece of evidence that may cast 
doubt on the previously pervasive trust aspect, 
arguing that perhaps security issues have become 
satisfied and retailers can place relative focus 
elsewhere (without sacrificing ongoing security). 

The future of online retailing is secure. Research 
such as this will hopefully help researchers to 
gain greater perspective on this fast-moving and 
difficult retail arena. 
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ABSTRACT 





In the competitive retail environment, attracting and retaining shoppers is imperative for the success 
of shopping malls. Therefore, creating satisfied, committed shoppers is essential for mall survival. 
The study aims to determine the extent to which store variety and entertainment contribute to 
shopper satisfaction; to identify which variable most strongly predicts shopper commitment, as well 
as to investigate these variables in a gendered context. Two hundred shoppers completed self- 
administered questionnaires during a mall intercept study. The results, using multiple regression and 
discriminate analysis, identified store variety as the most important predictor of shopper satisfaction; 
while shopper satisfaction, in turn, was the most powerful discriminator of mall commitment. MANOVA 
testing revealed support for the blurred-gender role argument. Mall managers and developers should 
ensure a tenant mix that would provide variety, but also entertainment, regardless of the gender of 


their shoppers, to ensure shopper satisfaction that would ultimately lead to commitment. 
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“If shopping doesn’t make you happy, then 
you’re in the wrong shop,” or are you? In the 
last five years, there has been an increase in 
new shopping mall developments, as well as 
the renovation of existing malls. This is mainly 
due to the ever-growing number of middle-class 
shoppers (Hirsch, 2012) that are supported by 
a boost in the economy and the backing from 
retail developments (SA  Propnews, 2013). 
Hirsch (2012) also posits that South Africa is the 
‘gateway to Africa’ and as such is very attractive 
for international corporations and retailers. The 
increasing number of mall developers who want 
to capitalise on these opportunities is creating 
intense competition among newly developed 
shopping malls, and forcing older malls to 


renovate in order to remain competitive. 

Mall managers and developers are not 
only challenged by the highly competitive 
retail environment. Retail customers are more 
empowered as the increasing availability of 
technology and information is shifting the 
balance-of-power towards consumers. Shoppers 
utilise information from multiple sources before 
making decisions, many of which are made 
online. Furthermore, new shopping malls are 
likely to cannibalise smaller, as well as older 
malls, which will need to invest in refurbishments 
and to reposition themselves, in order to stay 
competitive. It is not only cannibalism and well- 
informed shoppers that are putting shopping 
malls under pressure to stay competitive in the 
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prevailing economic environment; there are other 
factors, such as the growing on-line shopping 
trend and high operating costs. Mall developers 
and retailers alike are faced with an increase in 
property taxes and electricity tariffs, as well as 
changing consumption and shopping patterns. 

Watson (in Greeff and Mfuni, 2010), identified 
trends, such as people ‘creating and consuming’ 
at home and ‘cheap is cool’ — as being significant 
changes in consumer shopping behaviour. Given 
the challenging environment, it is difficult to 
keep current shoppers satisfied and to attract new 
shoppers (Im & Ha, 2011). Greeff and Mfuni 
(2010) argue that the strategic issue for retailers 
in South Africa is to navigate their way through 
these challenges. 

According to Babin and Attaway (2000), a 
mall manager’s primary goal in a competitive 
environment is to retain his current shoppers. 
Loyal shoppers are often the cornerstone 
of gaining market share and developing a 
competitive advantage (Wright & Sparks, 1999). 
According to Gustafsson, Johnson and Ross 
(2005), customer satisfaction is an antecedent of 
positive outcomes, while Machleit, Eroglu and 
Mantel (2000: 30) found that future shopping 
decisions are influenced by satisfaction with 
previous shopping experiences. Exceeding 
customer expectations with, amongst others, a 
good retail mix, which includes entertainment, 
could lead to satisfied shoppers (Im & Ha, 2011). 

Thus, if shoppers are satisfied with their 
shopping experience, they are more inclined to 
be positive and to remain committed to the mall 
(Hedhli, Chebat & Sirgy, 2013). Committed 
shoppers have the possibility of becoming loyal 
shoppers, and even spreading positive feedback 
by word-of-mouth about the mall. Commitment 
predicts mall loyalty and it is thus essential for 
long-term success (Chebat, Hedhli & Sirgy, 2009; 
Morgan & Hunt, 1994). 

Studies investigating various aspects of 
shopping patronage have been done, some 
investigating the attractiveness factors (Zafar, 
Chingold & Dahari, 2007; Lindquist, 1974; 
Nevin & Houston, 1980; Budkin & Lord, 1997; 
Wong, Yu & Yuan, 2001; Eroglu, Machleit & Barr, 
2005; El-Adly, 2007; Allard, Babin & Chebat, 


2009); mall image (Finn & Louviere, 1996; Sit, 
Merrilees & Birch, 2003; Kim & Kim, 2005; 
Seock, 2009) and segmenting shoppers (Frasquet, 
Gil & Moll’a, 2001; Suarez, Del Bosque, 
Rodriguez-Poo & Moral, 2004), as well as the 
demographic and psychographic characteristics 
of shoppers (Bellenger, Robertson & Greenberg, 
1977; Roy, 1994; Martin & Turley, 2004), often 
with conflicting results. 

Some studies found support for gender 
differences based on gender-role theory; while 
others (Hart, Farrell, Stachow, Reed & Cadogan, 
2007; Otnes & McGrath, 2001; Severiens & 
Ten Dam, 1998) reported no gender difference 
in a shopping context and they support the 
blurred-gender role argument. Moreover, most 
of the research has been done in developed 
countries. Furthermore, according to Morgan 
and Hunt (1994), there is a lack of research on 
the concept of mall commitment, which is still 
evident today. It is thus vital for mall managers 
to know which attributes attract shoppers and 
lead to satisfaction, as well as to what extent 
they influence commitment and loyalty towards 
a mall. 

Clarity is needed about the role of gender, as 
well as the possible relationship amongst mall 
attributes, such as store variety and entertainment, 
satisfaction and commitment in a South African 
retail environment. The study contributes to the 
limited knowledge about shoppers in developing 
countries with emerging markets and it aims to 
shed light on the blurred-gender role argument 
underlying reported gender differences. Ona more 
practical note, many shopping mall developers 
in South Africa utilise similar tenant mixes and 
marketing strategies, as seen in their international 
counterparts; so it is vital to establish whether 
these international results hold true for the typical 
South African metropolitan shopper. For the 
purpose of this paper the focus are on shoppers 
in the Centurion metropolis. Furthermore, in a 
competitive market and subdued economy, such 
as South Africa is currently experiencing, every 
shopping mall development must guarantee its 
financial feasibility by ensuring it is utilising the 
most effective strategies to increase its market 
share, while retaining its customers. 
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RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


The main objective of this study is to determine 
whether store variety and entertainment are 
statistically significant predictors of satisfaction 
and, if so, which is the more important predictor. 
In addition, the aim is to determine to what 
degree the selected shopping variables (store 
variety, entertainment and satisfaction) lead to 
discrimination between highly-committed and 
less-committed shoppers. The reason is that once 
this can be identified, some intervention measures 
can be put in place to enhance commitment. 
Finally, the role of gender in a shopping context is 
investigated. Although numerous mall attributes 
exist, the focus of this paper is on store variety 
and entertainment, as these two attributes address 
the initial reason for shopping centre development 
(variety of stores under one roof), and the more 
recent trend of ‘shoppertainment’ or ‘retail- 
tainment’, whereby malls are viewed as places for 
social interaction and entertainment. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The literature section will highlight store variety 
and entertainment as two important mall attributes, 
as well as explaining the relationship between 
these two variables and shopper satisfaction. 
Thereafter, satisfaction and commitment will be 
defined and the relationship between the two will 
be explained — before concluding with shopping 
in a gender context. 


SELECTED PULL FACTORS OR MALL 
ATTRIBUTES 


Malls play an important role in the lives of 
consumers and they also influence peoples’ 
lifestyles (Terblanche, 1999). The first malls were 
built in the late 1940s in the United States; and 
it soon became apparent that this concentration 
of retail activities proved to be very successful. 
Initially, mall developers focused mainly on the 
utility aspect of shopping. However, in a highly 
competitive retail environment, the recreational or 
hedonic aspect, as it related to retailing, became 
increasingly important. Some authors argue that 
in a competitive environment, it is not enough 


for malls to operate in a conventional manner by 
enticing shoppers with an assortment of stores 
and brands, together with special pricing or 
convenience, as is evident in extended store hours 
or location. 

Consumers are seeking value, choice, a good 
customer experience (Keng, Huang, Zheng & Hsu, 
2007: 351) and convenience (Ahmed, Ghingold 
and Dahari, 2007). The provision of entertainment 
or ‘shoppertainment’, is increasingly being used as 
a competitive tool by malls (Arnold & Reynolds, 
2003) and although malls are used for shopping, 
they have also become a place for “social and 
recreational activities” (Ng, 2003). 


Customer patronage is influenced by the 
‘gravity-pull model’ and according to Yadav, Siraj 
and Arora (2012), the ‘gravity-pull model’ consists 
of the various factors or variables that influence 
the patronage of the mall, such as accessibility, 
parking, retail tenant mix, product range, trading 
hours and entertainment. 

Mall attributes or pull variables that are 
attractive for one shopper may not necessarily 
be attractive for another and shoppers may have 
different motives that explain their attraction to 
certain malls (Bodkin & Lord, 1997; Ruiz, 1999). 
One viewpoint is that shoppers are attracted to 
shopping centres purely for economic reasons, 
or for purchasing factors, such as convenience, 
services, variety or prices (Ahmed et al., 2007; 
Nicholls, Kranendonk & Roslow, 2002). However, 
with the large number of malls and a highly 
competitive landscape, the recreational aspect 
of retailing is increasingly becoming a powerful 
competitive tool. 

The idea of pleasurable and entertaining 
shopping experiences was introduced by Jones 
(1999) and this present a second viewpoint, 
largely revolving around malls as ‘entertainment- 
centres’. This study focuses on two of these pull 
factors or attributes (Gupta & Randhawa, 2008: 
190-196), namely, store variety and entertainment, 
broadly addressing the two streams of thought. 


Store variety 


Lusch, Dunne and Carver (2011:231) described 
a shopping mall or centre as “...a centrally owned 
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or managed shopping district that is planned, 
has balanced tenancy, and is surrounded by 
parking facilities”. In essence, a shopping mall 
is the solution to the location problem, where a 
mall groups a variety of stores together for the 
convenience of shoppers. Thus, the main driving 
force behind the establishment of shopping malls 
is to provide a variety of stores under one roof. 
Ensuring a variety in the tenant mix is a way of 
encouraging shoppers to visit the various areas 
of a mall (Borgers, Brouwer, Kunen, Jessurun & 
Janssen, 2010: 379). 

Sharma, Sivakumaran and Marshall (2010: 
277) define variety seeking as “a means of 
obtaining stimulation of purchase behaviour by 
alternating between familiar choice objects — 
such as stores — simply for the sake of change”. 
Previous research has indicated that store variety 
positively influences mall choice, shopping 
frequency, as well as the mall image (Singh & 
Sahay, 2012:244; Rabbanee, Ramaseshan, Wu & 
Vinden, 2012: 271; Im & Ha, 2011: 271; Sharma 
et al., 2010: 277; Wakefield & Baker, 1998:521). 

A balanced tenant mix also ensures that the 
stores in a shopping mall complement one another, 
with respect to quality and variety, making the 
mall an attractive one-stop shopping experience 
for shoppers (Berman & Evans, 2001). Wong, Yu 
and Yuan (2001) also found that shoppers are more 
inclined to patronise malls with a wider variety 
of stores and brands than malls that offer only a 
limited variety. Teller and Reutterer (2008:127) 
contend that shopping malls deliver utilitarian 
and hedonic shopping value to customers. Such 
an enrichment of the shopping experience is, inter 
alia, caused by a wide variety of stores. 

Teller and Reutterer (2008: 137) also found 
that the tenant mix and merchandise variety 
influence the overall attractiveness of a mall. 
Furthermore, the variety of stores, as evident in 
the retail tenant mix and product ranges, make a 
mall an attractive place for shoppers to visit; and 
this in turn affects shoppers’ patronage behaviour 
(Anselmson, 2006; Teller & Reutterer, 2008). 
Atulkar and Kesari (2014), as well as Ahmed et al. 
(2007), found that consumers show a preference 
for shopping malls, which provide convenience 
and enable consumers to shop for a variety of 


products under one roof while Massicote, Michon, 
Chebat, Sirgy and Borges (2011) reported that the 
functional congruity (e.g. selection and quality of 
products available in a mall) leads to positive mall 
evaluation. 

From the above, it seems clear that malls 
should focus on their core functions and initial 
reasons for existence by utilising the ‘gravity-pull 
model’ to provide a well-balanced tenant mix, 
to thereby ensure store variety. However, is the 
core function of shopping malls still to provide a 
variety of products? Is store variety the best way 
to ensure shopper satisfaction and commitment in 
a competitive environment? These questions need 
to be answered. 


Entertainment 


Many retailers and malls respond to the 
highly competitive retail arena by focusing on, 
amongst other aspects, entertaining and a fun- 
retail environment (Tsai, 2010; Sands, Oppewal 
& Beverland, 2009; Arnold & Reynolds, 
2003; Wakefield & Baker, 1998). The trend of 
‘shoppertainment’ or ‘retail-tainment’ refers to 
the concept of adding entertainment experiences 
to the retail mix (White, 2010). Shopping malls 
are becoming giant entertainment malls — in a bid 
to make them a choice destination in the eyes of 
the consumer (Singh & Sahay, 2012; Sands et al., 
2009; El-Adly, 2007: 946; Sit et al., 2003: 84). 

Barnes (2002) argues that South African 
shopping malls are increasingly utilising 
entertainment to attract new customers to the mall, 
in order ultimately to build long-term relationships. 
According to Prinsloo (2005), developers are no 
longer concerned with just building retail centres 
to serve the basic shopping needs; but they also 
strive to appeal to consumers’ changing lifestyles 
and the pursuit of entertainment. 

Entertainment can also be used as a 
differentiating tool to increase mall competiveness 
(Tsai, 2010; Arnold & Reynolds, 2003). Kim, 
Christiansen, Feinberg and Choi (2005: 490) 
argue that entertainment enhances a mall’s image 
and by doing so, it provides the mall with a 
sustainable competitive advantage. Entertainment 
includes various aspects, such as art exhibitions, 
themed areas, opportunities to spend free time, 
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to meet friends, and to attend cinemas and live 
performances (Jones, 1999). The entertainment 
provided in a mall often motivates shoppers to 
spend more time in the mall (Wakefield & Baker, 
1998), to frequent the mall more often (Ooi & 
Sim, 2007; Kim, Christiansen, Feinberg & Choi, 
2005: 490) and this ultimately increases the mall 
patronage (Khare, 2011). 

Berman and Evans (2001: 542) argue that 
creating and maintaining a retail image is a 
complex and ongoing process and because many 
people have limited time for shopping, ‘retailers 
must work hard to entertain shoppers’. Allard 
et al. (2009) report that entertainment in a mall 
positively influences the shopping experience 
and it could also lead to a stronger attachment to 
the mall. However, the effects of entertainment 
are not all rosy. Christiansen, Comer, Feinberg 
and Rinne (1999) found that entertainment could 
negatively influence the percentage of time spent 
in actual shopping behaviour, and the number of 
products purchased. Mall managers and marketers 
realise that entertainment in a shopping mall is a 
very effective tool to entice consumers or to ‘pull’ 
customers to their specific mall, however, it also 
has its downside. 


SHOPPER SATISFACTION AND 
COMMITMENT 


Customer satisfaction can be viewed as 
the outcome of a consumption activity, or an 
experience. It can also be viewed as a process 
(Parker & Mathews, 2001: 38). Although this 
paper is framed more in terms of the outcomes 
of the overall shopping experience, these two 
interpretations are complementary, rather than 
contradictory. 

Customer satisfaction can be defined as 
a judgement that a product or service itself, is 
providing a pleasurable level of consumption- 
related fulfilment” (Oliver, 1997: 3). Others, such 
as Westbrook and Reilly (1983), describe it as 
an “affective response to a specific consumption 
experience”, or that satisfaction is the surprise 
element of a consumption experience (Oliver, 
1981) and it reflects the general impressions of 
shoppers with an activity. Research by Parker and 
Mathews (2001: 42) found that consumers have a 
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more holistic perception of satisfaction and that 
the service(s) provided by the store(s) was what 
they mainly used to determine their satisfaction. 

It is evident that satisfaction has different 
meanings and interpretations; but it is clear that 
satisfaction can be described as a ‘feeling’ and 
some sort of ‘evaluation process’, be it satisfaction 
as a process, and/or satisfaction as an outcome 
(Parker & Mathews, 2001). 

If a shopping experience provides qualities 
that are valued by the shopper, satisfaction 
with the mall is likely (Kwon, Ha & Im, 2015; 
Huddleston, Whipple, Mattick & Lee, 2009). 
Akroush and Abu-ElSamen (2011) report that 
shopper satisfaction is positively influenced 
by the mall environment or the mall attributes. 
Furthermore, Carpenter and Fairhurst (2005) 
found that utilitarian shopping benefits, such as 
store variety and hedonic shopping benefits, of 
which entertainment forms a part, have a positive 
impact on satisfaction. It is thus evident that mall 
attributes, such as store variety and entertainment, 
are both likely to impact shoppers’ experience and 
ultimately influence shopper satisfaction (Kwon 
et al., 2015; Ahmad, 2012; Hart et al., 2007). 

As such, it is hypothesised that: 


H,: Store variety and entertainment predict 
shopper satisfaction 


However, given the latest and growing trend of 
*shoppertainment’ and increased hedonic motives 
for shopping, it seems as if store variety, the 
initial reason for developing malls (and a more 
task-oriented purchasing function), is not enough 
if a mall is to remain competitive. It is therefore 
hypothesised that: 


H,: Entertainment is a stronger predicator than 
store variety of shopper satisfaction 


There is an increasing emphasis on shopper 
satisfaction, as a way of affecting store-choice or 
mall-choice behaviour (Weir, 2001) since satisfac- 
tion has a strong positive influence on post-pur- 
chase intentions. Satisfaction is a critical measure 
of a mall’s success as the relationship marketing 
literature suggests, customer satisfaction is a ma- 
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jor determinant of commitment (Morgan & Hunt 
1994; Oliver, 1997; Garbarino & Johnson 1999; 
Mahajar & Yunus, 2010). 

Moorman, Zaltman and Deshpande (1992) 
define commitment as “...the intention to continue 
a relationship because it is worthwhile”; while 
mall commitment is defined by Chebat et al. (2009: 
51) as “the resistance to switch to other malls, due 
to the high levels of satisfaction”. Geyskens, Jan- 
Benedict, Steenkamp, Kumar and Kumar (1996) 
propose that commitment should be influenced by 
satisfaction as it has both affective and cognitive 
components. Thus, if consumers have a positive 
experience shopping, they would be more likely 
to feel positive towards the shopping mall. These 
satisfied shoppers are also more interested in the 
mall, and are frequently more committed to that 
specific mall (Hedhli et al., 2013). 

Wagner and Rydstrom (2001) agree that 
commitment to continue a relationship with online 
retailers is a positive function of satisfaction. 
Thus, if shoppers are satisfied with their shopping 
experience at a mall, they should find the 
relationship (to shop there in future even if other 
shopping options are available) pleasing and 
worth continuing. In general, satisfied customers 
tend to feel more commitment towards a business 
(Jones & Sasser, 1995). 

However, Chebat et al. (2009:50), posit that 
shoppers who perceive a mall’s attributes (e.g. 
entertainment and store variety) as positive, 
might consequently become committed shoppers. 
Furthermore, Allard et al. (2009) found that 
entertainment in a mall positively influences the 
shopping experience; and it could also lead to a 
stronger attachment or commitment to the mall. 
Solomon (2002) argues that malls try to ensure 
commitment and loyalty by appealing to both 
shoppers’ social motives (entertainment) and 
their need for variety (Solomon, 2002). This 
study therefore endeavours to test the effects 
of the above-mentioned variables on shoppers’ 
commitment levels. Thus, it is hypothesised that: 


H,: The variety of stores in a mall is a predictor 
of mall commitment 

H,: Entertainment in a mall is a predictor of mall 
commitment 


H,: Shopper satisfaction is a predictor of mall 
commitment 


The current economic climate creates 
many challenges for shopping malls. Existing 
customers need to be managed as assets, as it is 
more cost-effective to service existing customers 
than to acquire new customers (Zhang, Dixit & 
Friedmann, 2010: 128). For retailers and mall 
managers, committed shoppers are the ultimate 
goal; as Pritchard, Havits and Howard (1999) 
reported that commitment is a precursor to loyalty, 
and is essential for long-term success (Morgan & 
Hunt, 1994; Rauyruen & Miller, 2007; Chebat et 
al. 2009). 

Committed customers have high repurchase 
intentions (Seiders, Voss, Grewal & Godfrey, 
2012) and ultimately, commitment leads to 
increased profits, customer retention and a 
willingness on the part of shoppers to recommend 
that mall. 


SHOPPING IN A GENDERED CONTEXT 


Do you like shopping? The answer may partly 
depend on one factor: whether you are male or 
female. Males and females often prefer different 
products and services and they utilise different 
ways of thinking, when acquiring those products 
and services (Mitchell & Walsh, 2004). These 
differences can be ascribed to gender roles. 
Anselmi and Law (1998:195) define gender roles 
as “socially and culturally defined prescriptions 
and beliefs about the behaviour and emotions 
of men and women”. Prominent psychological 
theories of gender roles and gender-identity 
development provide a possible explanation for 
these differences. Buss’s evolutionary theory 
(1995) argues that men and women have faced 
different challenges throughout human history and 
these have shaped their behavioural differences. 

The object-relations theory suggests that 
“the way people relate to others and situations 
in their adult lives are shaped by [their] family 
experiences during infancy” (Chodorow, 2003). 
Similarly, the gender-schema theory posits that 
young children are influenced by society's ideas 
about what it means to be a male or a female in 
their culture (Bern, 1993); while the social-role 
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theory recognizes the “historical division of 
labour between women and men” (Eagly, Wood 
& Diekman, 2000). 

Several studies have found that male and female 
shoppers exhibit differences in their shopping 
behaviour, which is evident in their enjoyment of 
shopping, their reasons for shopping, perceptions 
and the time spent in shopping malls (Wesley, 
LeHew & Woodside, 2006; Hu & Jasper, 2004; 
Grewal, Baker, Levy & Voss, 2003; Darley & 
Smith, 1995). 

The gender theory does imply, however, that 
gender differences are flexible, because they 
are dependent on the immediate social roles of 
individuals. Societies can and do change; and 
consequently, gender roles also rapidly change. 
The 21st century has seen a shift in gender roles, 
for many reasons, such as new family structures, 
education, the media, as well as gender equality, 
which allows gender roles to become less 
distinct (Pompper, 2010). However, Hart et al. 
(2007) found that men and women are not very 
different in their shopping behaviours. These 
authors speculate that the changes in traditional 
shopping roles could possibly contribute to these 
results. 

Ozdamar, Ertekin, Bayraktaroglu and 
Gurkaynak (2014) also reported that for shoppers 
with hedonic motives, gender does not affect the 
evaluation of atmospheric cues. Severiens and 
Ten Dam (1998) proposed that the approaches of 
men and women to shopping are becoming more 
homogenous, due to the socialisation aspect of 
shopping. In a study by Ou, Abratt and Dion 
(2006: 228), this notion was confirmed. Further 
reasons for these apparent gender similarities 
in shopping activities may be the generation 
gap, because younger male shoppers are more 
accustomed to shopping as they have grown up 
with malls, they are more comfortable with and 
accustomed to shopping environments (Minahan 
& Beverland, 2005). 

Another explanation could be the changing 
roles of men and women in the workplace, as 
a result of the empowerment in the 2000s that 
led to advances for women in the formal sector 
(Ndhlovu & Spring, 2009), with the effect of dual- 
income families, resulting in men acting as the 


purchasing agent, exposing men more and more 
to shopping and shopping malls (North & Kotze, 
2004). It could also be that the old shopping 
gender roles are outdated or incorrect (Stern, 
1998). Thus, while some research confirms well- 
defined gender roles in the shopping context, 
others appear to be in favour of relaxed or blurred 
gender roles (Otnes & McGrath, 2001; Hart et 
al., 2007). It is therefore hypothesised that: 


H,: There is a significant gender difference 
between shoppers’ perceptions of store 
variety and entertainment, satisfaction and 
mall commitment 


METHODOLOGY 
Sample 


The sample comprised adult (18+) urban 
metropolitan patrons at a mall in the Centurion 
area, Gauteng, South Africa. Since no sample 
frame of shoppers was available, non-probability 
convenience sampling, to fill the gender quotas, 
was used similar to the approach of previous 
studies (Ahmed et al., 2007; Keng et al., 2007; 
Singh & Sahay, 2012). A sample size of 200 
respondents was utilised. Gender quotas were 
employed to ensure a more-balanced sample. 
Questionnaires were administered during 
shopping hours on weekdays and over weekends 
— in order to avoid any potential bias. 


Questionnaire 


Section A of the questionnaire that was 
compiled measured the entertainment, store 
variety, satisfaction and commitment. All the 
items were measured using a five-point Likert 
scales, with labelled scale points ranging from 
1 (‘Strongly disagree’) to 5 (‘Strongly agree’). 
Entertainment was measured with a three-item 
scale, as used by Kim et al., (2005: 489) and 
reported a Cronbach alpha co-efficient of 0.68; 
while Wakefield and Baker’s (1998: 523-524) 
store variety scale was used (a = 0.65). Im and 
Ha’s (2011: 2278-2280) scale consisting of four 
items was used to measure shoppers’ satisfaction 
and it showed an acceptable internal consistency 
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reliability (0.84). 

A six-item commitment scale of Chebat et al. 
(2009: 55) was used to measure the shoppers’ 
commitment to the mall; and the Cronbach alpha 
co-efficient for all five items was 0.93. According 
to Hair, Anderson, Tatham and Black (1998:118), 
reliability coefficients above 0.60 are satisfactory 
for exploratory research; those above 0.70 are 
acceptable; and those above 0.80 are good. It 
is also important to remember that Cronbach's 
alpha increases, as the number of items in the 
scale increases and this needs to be taken into 
consideration for the two- and three-item scales 
used in the study. 

Thus, two scales demonstrated satisfactory 
levels of reliability; while the other two reported 
good levels of reliability. 


Section B of the questionnaire included 
demographic questions. The questionnaire was 
pre-tested amongst a number of shoppers — and 
no problems or concerns were evident. 


Data Collection 


A mall intercept survey was utilised to 
interview shoppers at a shopping mall in 
Centurion, Gauteng. The mall offers a variety of 
fashion, restaurants, services and speciality shops 
with a 'village-street’ retail theme comprising 
a total floor area of 44,000m?. With a prime 
location that places it within close proximity to 
Centurion, Pretoria and Midrand. The mall caters 
for individuals as well as families in the average 
to more affluent income groups. Ethical clearance 
was obtained as well as permission to approach 
shoppers from the mall manager and informed 
consent was provided by the shoppers. 


The survey was conducted at different times 
during the week and at the weekend to avoid 
potential bias. Two fieldworkers approached 
individual shoppers entering, lingering or 
exiting the mall (whilst filling gender quotas) 
and respondents were asked to complete the 
self-administered questionnaire. The researcher 
was available for assistance should a participant 
require any help with regard to completing the 
questionnaire. Participation was voluntary and 
no incentives were provided. 


RESULTS 


Demographic profile of the 
respondents 


The majority (86, 43%) of the respondents, 
were aged between 18-30 years, followed by 
57(28%) who were between 31-40 years, 40(20%) 
between 41-50 years, and only a limited number 
were older than 50 years (9%). Quota sampling 
ensures an almost equal distribution between 
male and female shoppers. 


Descriptive statistics 


Shoppers’ perceptions of the two mall 
attributes, their commitment to the mall, and 
their satisfaction therewith is presented in Table 
1 below. The highest perception that shoppers 
associate with the mall was with entertainment. 
It seems as if shoppers perceive the entertainment 
(M=3.64, SD=0.79) provided by the mall 
as slightly more positive than the variety of 
stores (M=3.24, SD=0.97). It is of concern that 
respondents indicated a low overall commitment 
to the mall (M=2.89, SD=1.04), ranging between 
disagree and neutral. On average, shoppers’ 
satisfaction with the mall is higher (M=3.45, 
SD=0.80) than shoppers’ commitment (M=2.89, 
SD=1.04) to the mall. 


Hypotheses testing 


An analysis was first conducted, in order to 
ensure that the four major assumptions of multiple 
regression analysis (normality, linearity, multi- 
collinearity and homoscedasticity) were adhered 
to (Pallant, 2010). Thereafter, a standard multiple 
regression analysis was conducted to determine 
the extent that ‘store variety’ and ‘entertainment’ 
contributed to shopper satisfaction and which 
one was the more important predictor of shopper 
satisfaction. 


H,: Store variety and entertainment predicts 
shopper satisfaction 

H,: Entertainment is a more powerful predicator 

than store variety of shopper satisfaction 
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TABLE 1: 
Shoppers perceptions of the mall, satisfaction 
and commitment (N = 200) 


M SD 
Variety of stores 3.24 0.97 
Entertainment 3.64 0.79 
Shoppers’ satisfaction 3.45 0.80 
Commitment 2.89 1.04 


Notes: Scale values range from 1 (‘Strongly disagree’) to 5 
(‘Strongly agree’); the lower the mean score, the more the 
shoppers disagree. 


The correlations were ll _ statistically 
significant, and are presented in Table 2. 
TABLE 2: 
Correlation coefficients (n=200) 
shoppe! sine Entertainment 
satisfaction variety 
Shopper satisfaction 1.000 
Store variety 0.647 1.000 
Entertainment 0.442 0.246 1.000 
It is evident from the table, that both 
independent variables (store variety and 


entertainment) show at least some relationship, 
[and preferably above 0.30], with the dependent 
variable (shopper satisfaction) (Pallant, 2010: 
158). It is also evident that the bivariate 
correlation between the independent variables 
is not higher than 0.70, as suggested by Pallant 
(2010), which would have demonstrated multi- 
collinearity. 

The results of the multiple regression analysis 
are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3: 
Coefficients 
Model standardized og F Sig 
coefficients 
(Constant) 3.825 100.25 0.000 
Store variety 0.573 11.076 0.000 
Entertainment 0.301 5.823 0.000 


The regression model explained 50.4% of the 
variance in shopper satisfaction (R2 = 0.504, 


Adjusted R2 = 0.499) and was statistically 
significant, F (2,197) = 100.25, p < 0.001. 

From Table 3, one can deduce that ‘store 
variety’ makes the largest contribution (beta = 
0.573) to explain shopper satisfaction, although 
‘entertainment’ also made a statistically significant 
contribution (beta = 0.301). 

The findings indicate that store variety and 
entertainment are significant predictors of shopper 
satisfaction. Furthermore, store variety is a better 
predictor of satisfaction than entertainment. The 
results show support for Hl, however H2 was 
not supported, as store variety made a larger 
contribution to explain shopper satisfaction than 
did entertainment. 

A stepwise discriminant-function analysis 
was performed to identify which of the three 
independent variables most strongly predicts 
shoppers’ commitment. 


H,: Variety of stores in a mall is a predictor of 
mall commitment 

H,: Entertainment offered in a mall is a 
predictor of mall commitment 

H.: Shopper satisfaction is a predictor of mall 
commitment 


Two mutually exclusive groups were 
established: low and high commitment. The 
eigenvalue was 0.354 and the canonical 
correlation associated was 0.511, indicating 
that 26 per cent of the variance in the dependent 
variable (high and low commitment) was 
explained or accounted for by this discriminant 
function. The Wilks’ lambda value was 0.739, 
thereby implying that the discriminant functions 
explain 26.1% of the variance in the dependent 
variable. 

Table 4 summarises the three standardised 
canonical-discriminant coefficients. These 
coefficients describe the relative contribution of 
each construct in determining the commitment 
level (High vs Low) of shoppers. The larger 
the standardised coefficients, the greater the 
discriminatory ability of the respective variables. 

The findings from Table 4 indicate that 
satisfaction (1.000) is the most powerful 
discriminator among the three constructs. 
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However, it is interesting to note that ‘variety of 
stores’ (0.613) is a more powerful discriminator 
than ‘entertainment’ (0.366). 


TABLE 4: 
Standard canonical discriminant 
coefficients (2 groups) 


function 


Construct Coefficients 
Satisfaction 1.000 
Variety of stores 0.613 
Entertainment 0.366 


The final criterion for assessing the value of 
the discrimination function is the percentage 
share of cases that would be classified correctly 
on the basis of the discrimination function. Table 
5 shows the results in a classification matrix. 


TABLE 5: 
Classification matrix for two group prediction 


Predicted Low Predicted High 
Commitment Commitment 
(%) (%) 


Low Commitment (n=83) 57 26 
High Commitment (n=117) 23 94 


Actual group 


The results from Table 5 indicate that for Low 
Commitment, 57% of the variables were correctly 
classified, and for High Commitment, 94%. The 
variables indicate a relatively high degree of 
successful prediction, with these groups being 
accurately classified 75.5% of the time. 

According to Malhotra (2004), the classification 
accuracy achieved by discriminant analysis should 
be approximately 25% greater than that obtained 
by chance. And it is evident from Table 5, that the 
overall classification accuracy was higher than 
the proportional-chance criterion value (75.5% > 
24.5%), which was above the 25% margin. 

The findings thus support H3, H4 and H5 and 
are in line with the results of Chebat et al. (2009: 
50) that a positive perception of a mall’s image 
(of which store variety and entertainment are two 
elements) may lead to commitment to the mall. 
It is clear that satisfaction is the most important 


predictor and this is thus in line with previous 
research that reported a relationship between 
satisfaction and commitment in the shopping 
context (Akroush & Abu-ElSamen, 2011; Hedhli 
et al., 2013). 

MANOVA testing, which assesses the 
differences between groups collectively rather 
than individually, was used to test hypothesis 
six. The researcher relied on a 95% level of 
confidence, and a subsequent significance level of 
5% (p-value < 0.05), to interpret the results of the 
hypothesis testing. 

Preliminary assumption testing was conducted 
to check for normality, linearity, univariate 
and multivariate outliers, and homogeneity of 
variance; and no serious violations were noted. 


H,: There is a significant gender difference 
between shoppers’ perceptions of store variety and 
entertainment, satisfaction and mall commitment. 


The Wilks’ lambda value indicates no 
significant differences between male and female 
shoppers and their various shopping perceptions, 
shopper satisfaction or mall commitment, F 
(4,195) = 2.31, p = 0.59; Wilks’ Lambda= 0.96; 
partial eta square = 0.045. 

The null hypothesis was thus not rejected, as 
there is no support for H,. The non-significant 
result of H, thus supports the blurred gender- 
role argument. The findings of this study are 
consistent with those of other studies that support 
a more relaxed view of gender roles (Minahan & 
Beverland, 2005; Hart et al., 2007). 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Malls are not only places to shop but they have 
also become places for societal and entertaining 
activities (Ng, 2003). Shoppers prefer malls, 
which enable them to shop for a variety of products 
in a central location, and which offer a pleasant 
shopping experience in terms of entertainment. 

The main aim of the paper was to determine 
the possible relationship between selected mall 
attributes (variety of stores and entertainment), 
shopper satisfaction and mall commitment, as 
well as investigating the role of gender in the 
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shopping context. 

The results of the regression analyses indicate 
that shoppers’ perceptions of mall attributes are 
important drivers of shoppers’ satisfaction. The 
results confirmed that mall store variety and 
entertainment can predict satisfaction and this 
suggests that the development and positioning of 
strong mall attributes relevant to the target market 
would help to satisfy shoppers. These results 
emphasise the importance for mall developers 
and mall managers to actively manage the tenant 
mix, rather than leaving it to chance. Since store 
variety makes the largest contribution to explain 
shopper satisfaction, mall management should 
focus on providing a well-balanced tenant mix that 
provides variety in terms of stores and the variety 
of merchandise carried by individual retailers. 

Itis important for mall developers and managers 
to offer a mix of products and services at their 
malls, appropriate to the market area in which 
they are located. This means that a one-size-fits- 
all tenant mix approach will not work. This is due 
to the fact that different products and services 
often have different trade areas and minimum 
purchasing requirements (Anikeeff, 1996) 
and this must be borne in mind when selecting 
tenants. Selecting the optimum tenant mix often 
starts with an anchor tenant and then managers 
need to identify the appropriate variety of tenants 
or stores to create an image and to differentiate 
the mall from all the others. 

The correct tenant mix would create a mall 
synergy, which is beneficial not only for the mall, 
but also for the individual stores that help one 
another to increase sales by maximising the traffic. 
This is especially true when malls find themselves 
in a very competitive environment. It is important 
not to focus solely on maximising rentals when 
selecting tenants, and by doing so to overlook the 
benefits of a diverse tenant mix. 

Shopping today is much more than just buying 
— it is an experience in itself. Mall developers 
should bear this in mind when deciding on their 
tenant mix by choosing retailers that provide an 
in-store experience as well. By doing so, malls 
could also indirectly increase the entertainment 
aspect of shopping in their mall, without the 
added expense of upgrading or adding new 


entertainment facilities. However, it is important 
to ensure that individual stores do not just enhance 
their own store experience and image, but are also 
reinforcing the overall image and position of the 
mall. A variety of stores could thus also provide 
entertainment. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
shoppers have a positive perception of the 
entertainment offered in the mall, and this does 
contribute to shoppers’ satisfaction, it does so to 
a lesser extent than store variety. This does not 
imply that entertainment is not needed as part of a 
well-balanced tenant mix. The challenge for mall 
managers is to balance the active experiences of 
interacting with the brand/entertainment, with the 
more passive experiences of buying products. It 
is, however, a possible indication that the growing 
trend of malls as ‘entertainment centres’ should 
be viewed with caution; and that more research is 
needed to ensure that added entertainment, often 
at huge expense, leads to more positive shopping 
and to desirable post-purchase behaviour. 

Although entertainment could be used very 
effectively as a positioning strategy, and to 
increase the competitiveness of a shopping mall, 
it is important to remember that it might not 
be the most effective way to increase shopper 
satisfaction or commitment. It is important to note 
that expensive entertainment areas, such as movie 
theatres, or theme parks, do not necessarily need 
to be added to a mall to increase its entertainment 
value. 'Shoppertainment' can also be provided 
through existing stores increasing their in-store 
entertainment experience, or by a mall utilising 
the social media (Twitter, Facebook) or providing 
free Wi-Fi. 

Mall managers should take note that mall 
entertainment can either facilitate or impair mall 
productivity as argued by Christiansen et al. 
(1999). The question is thus not as simple as: Does 
entertainment draw shoppers? Or do shoppers 
like the entertainment that the mall provides? 
But rather, does it increase mall satisfaction or 
commitment? It may be worthwhile to consider 
the findings of Haynes and Talpade (1996), that 
entertainment often redirects consumer time, 
effort and money away from their core business 
of shopping. 
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The results of the discriminant analysis also 
suggest that mall developers and mall managers 
need to ensure variety and _ entertainment. 
However, these two variables alone may not be 
sufficient to ensure mall commitment. Since a 
variety of stores is the most important predictor 
of shoppers’ satisfaction, it seems that to support 
the belief of Kaufman and Lane (1996) that if a 
mall delivers a well-positioned mix of outlets, 
it would stand a better chance of success. Thus, 
managing store variety could contribute to 
satisfaction that predicts commitment; and in so 
doing, this ensures the long-term success of the 
shopping mall. However, it should be noted that as 
overall satisfaction is a process, and an outcome 
of a shopping experience, mall managers should 
continuously measure the satisfaction level of 
shoppers; since focusing only on tenant mix could 
ultimately have a detrimental effect. 

The study also investigated gender in a 
shopping context; and support was found for a 
more-relaxed gender-role theory. Although only a 
limited number of constructs were investigated, 
there is no doubt that men’s and women's roles 
have become less-strictly defined in the shopping 
environment. Thus, while it might be true that 
‘men buy and women shop’, the results have 
implications for mall managers that a less- 
differentiated, instead of a segmented approach, 
could be used to ensure satisfaction and maintain 
commitment among male and female shoppers. 

It seems as if shopping malls should focus on 
their main reason for existence: providing a variety 
of stores close to people. Although consumers’ 
lifestyles are changing and malls are more and 
more becoming providers of ‘shoppertainment’ or 
‘retail-tainment’, it seems that store variety is still 
the heartbeat of a mall. Since commitment to the 
mall is a strong antecedent to mall loyalty, malls 
should develop strategies to augment shoppers’ 
mall commitment. They could strengthen shopper 
commitment by maximizing mall satisfaction 
and ensuring a balanced tenant mix of local and 
international retailers. Malls must not only ensure 
satisfaction; but they must also differentiate 
themselves, by satisfying shoppers better than 
their competitors. 

One may conclude that mall managements’ 


primary efforts should be directed to improving 
shoppers’ commitment to the mall. 

The academic contributions of this study does 
not only pertain to adding to the general field of 
marketing and consumer behaviour in a shopping 
context but also more specifically adding to 
the limited research on mall commitment, 
especially from a developing country perspective. 
Furthermore the study adds to the academic debate 
surrounding blurred-gender roles. 

No study is without its limitations and in this 
study, the main limitations relate to the non- 
probability sampling approach, the single-mall 
context and focusing on selected mall attributes. 
The survey is thus not representative of Gauteng, 
nor of all consumer segments. Future studies 
could focus on additional mall attributes, and 
include several shopping malls. 
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ABSTRACT 





The global fashion retail industry has been characterised by fierce competition and therefore retailers 
face increasing pressure to differentiate themselves from competitors by catering for the ever-evolving 
needs, wants and desires of customers. Customers are becoming increasingly more sophisticated 
and individualistic and turn to small speciality retailers such as boutiques to provide unique and 
tailored retail experiences. It is therefore important for boutiques to be aware of and actively manage 
their store atmosphere, as it contributes to a positive retail experience. It is professed that a customer 
who positively experiences a retailer’s store atmosphere will feel more satisfied and will return with 
the hope of receiving a similar experience. Once the customer returns, the possibility arises that the 
customer may become store loyal and the probability of developing positive repurchase intentions 
becomes real. The primary objective of this study is to investigate the interrelationships of boutique 
store atmosphere on customer satisfaction, store loyalty and repurchase intention at boutiques. 
A descriptive research design was followed and self-administered questionnaires were fielded. 
Judgemental, convenience and quota sampling were used to select a sample of 400 respondents. A 
total of 361 questionnaires were suitable for analysis. The results indicate that store atmosphere has a 
large direct influence on both customer satisfaction and store loyalty, albeit with no direct influence on 
repurchase intention. A medium indirect effect was realised for both mediating relationships between 
store atmosphere and repurchase intention with customer satisfaction and store loyalty as respective 
mediators. Conclusion and recommendations are subsequently presented. 


Keywords: Boutique; retailing; store atmosphere; customer satisfaction; store loyalty; 
repurchase intention 
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The global fashion retail industry has been 
characterised by fierce competition for numerous 
years (Terblanché & Boshoff, 2006:1; Forbes, Kelley 
& Hoffman, 2005:280). As a result, retailers are under 
constant pressure to distinctly differentiate themselves 
from others (Terblanché & Boshoff, 2006:1; Forbes 
et al., 2005:280). According to Janse van Noordwyk 
(2008:1i), the key to survival in retailing is to implement 
differentiation strategies whereby marketers have to 
adapt their marketing strategies accordingly (Huffman, 
2006:1). Marketers are utilising different elements 
in their marketing mixes to compete for customers’ 
attention, satisfy their retail experience needs, and 
encourage them to return (Berman & Evans, 2013:4; 
Zavotka, 2007:1; Koo, 2003:43). 

Shopping for clothes forms a significant part of the 
South African female’s lifestyle (Janse van Noordwyk, 
2002:13). Although the fashion merchandise in a 
retailer is important, the retail experience must also 
be enjoyable to customers (Kusumowidagdo, Sachari 
& Widodo, 2012:565). Wilson, Zeithaml, Bitner and 
Gremler (2012:37) as well as Blackwell, Miniard and 
Engel (2006:389) agree and profess that customers do 
not merely purchase the retailer’s merchandise; they 
want to experience the atmosphere in the retail store 
when shopping. Customers, in particular females, 
are becoming increasingly more sophisticated and 
individualistic, and as such, many are now turning 
to small, speciality retailers such as boutiques, which 
cater for their individual and specific retail experience 
needs (Lovelock & Wirtz, 2011:276, 280; Yu, 2006:2; 
Turley & Milliman, 2000:193; Kotler, 1973-1974:48). 

A retailer’s marketing efforts should, therefore, 
satisfy the customer’s retail experience needs as 
to ensure survival, competitive advantage and 
furthermore achieve the retailer’s financial goals 
(Palmer, 2011:338). Wilson et al. (2012:37) and 
Blackwell et al. (2006:389) agree that customers 
want to experience the atmosphere in the retail 
store when shopping. More retailers are, therefore, 
turning their focus towards environmental cues, or 
the store’s atmosphere, as a marketing tool (Palmer, 
2011:338). According to Berman and Evans (2013:4), 
Palmer (2011:338), Koo (2003:43), as well as Little 
and Marandi (2003:14, 15), the store atmosphere 
presented by speciality retailers such as boutiques, can 
satisfy a customer’s specific retail experience needs 
and consequently elicit customer satisfaction, store 
loyalty and repurchase intention. 


The primary objective of this study is therefore 
to investigate store atmosphere and determine the 
interrelationships between store atmosphere, customer 
satisfaction, store loyalty and repurchase intention in 
the fashion retail industry, more specifically where 
boutiques are concerned. The following section 
provides a literature background addressing retailing 
and related concepts, store atmosphere, customer 
satisfaction, store loyalty and repurchase intention. 


LITERATURE BACKGROUND 


Retailing and related concepts 


Retailing is defined as business activities which 
involve the offering of value-added merchandise 
and services as well as a retail experience to 
customers for the purpose of consumption (Levy, 
Weitz & Grewal, 2014:7; Berman & Evans, 
2013:33; Mostert & Du Plessis, 2007:203; Zentes, 
Morschett & Schramm-Klein, 2007:1). Closely 
linked to retailing is the retailing concept, which is 
a value-driven, customer-centred approach (Levy 
et al., 2014:135; Berman & Evans, 2013:43). 
This approach assists retailers in developing 
and implementing a retail strategy with clear 
marketing goals (Levy et al., 2014:135). The 
retailing concept involves the development of 
plans to satisfy customers’ needs and preferences 
more effectively and efficiently than competitors, 
while simultaneously achieving the retailer’s 
objectives (Cooper, 2010:49; Terblanché, 1998:9). 
Terblanché (1998:8) adds that if the retailing 
concept is correctly executed, customers will have 
an overall pleasant retail experience. According to 
Berman and Evans (2013:43) as well as Wigley 
and Chiang (2009:252), there are four principles 
underlying the retailing concept that retailers 
ought to consider. Customer orientation involves 
retailers identifying the needs and attributes of 
customers’ and attempting to satisfy them, and a 
coordinated effort involves retailers incorporating 
all their strategic plans and business activities in 
order to satisfy identified customers’ needs and 
maximise efficiency. Being value driven involves 
retailers offering good value to customers in 
the form of either discounted prices or upscale 
merchandise and services. Finally, being goal 
orientated involves retailers to set goals and use 
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the retail strategy to attain the set goals (Berman 
& Evans, 2013:43; Wigley & Chiang, 2009:252; 
Terblanché, 1998:7). 

The retail strategy refers to the overall plan 
or framework that guides retailers’ actions and 
their economic and competitive market force 
responses (Berman & Evans, 2013:40, 84; 
Newman & Cullen, 2002:98). It allows retailers 
to adapt their resources to the opportunities and 
threats present in the market (Lusch, Dunne & 
Carver, 2011:42). Ghosh (1990:126) explains that 
in order to succeed in the market, it is imperative 
for retailers to develop a suitable retail strategy, 
including a retail marketing mix, guided by the 
retailing concept. 

An important aspect of retailing involves the 
retail marketing mix that refers to the blending 
of marketing mix elements that are within the 
retailer’s control (Wilson et al., 2012:20; Van 
Waterschoot & Van den Bulte, 1992:84). The retail 
marketing mix is composed of six major elements, 
namely the merchandise assortment, customer 
services, location, communication mix, pricing, 
as well as the retail store design and display (Levy 
et al., 2014:24; Lusch et al., 2011:62; Lamb, Hair 
& McDaniel, 2009:377). These elements are 
combined to communicate with customers, to elicit 
customers’ responses and to satisfy customers’ 
needs for certain merchandise and experiences 
(Wilson et al., 2012:20; Lusch et al., 2011:61). 
The retail marketing mix is used to create a 
particular retail store image, including the store 
atmosphere. Kotler and Armstrong (2010:279) 
note furthermore that the retail marketing mix 
contributes to the success of retailers. 

Retail store image entails a set of tangible 
or intangible dimensions present in retailers, 
involved in creating customers’ total perceptions 
regarding retailers which accordingly encourages 
customer behavioural responses (Berman & 
Evans, 2013:488; Janse van Noordwyk, 2008:87; 
Dichter, 1985:75; James, Du Rand & Dreeves, 
1976:25; Lindquist, 1974-1975:31; Martineau, 
1958:47). More specifically, these dimensions 
involve store atmosphere, facilities, merchandise, 
convenience, institutional, promotion, service and 
sales personnel (Janse van Noordwyk, 2008:87; 


Lindquist, 1974-1975:31). The retail store image 
is formed based upon the overall impression the 
retailer makes on the minds of customers (Dichter, 
1985:75) and customers’ subsequent perceptions 
of the underlying dimensions associated with 
the retailer (Jin & Kim, 2003:397; Thang & Tan, 
2003:193). Customers’ perceptions of the retail 
store image are centred on retailers’ responsiveness 
to their needs and expectations pertaining to the 
retail experience and the underlying dimensions 
(Bell & Ternus, 2003:20). The retail store image 
is critical in retailing, particularly in fashion 
retailing, since retailers are able to acknowledge 
a specific customer segment’s retail experience 
needs and expectations and respond to those needs 
and expectations (Hawkins & Mothersbaugh, 
2013:609; Jin & Kim, 2003:397; Osman, 
1993:133). This encourages favourable customer 
behavioural responses (Janse van Noordwyk, 
2008:87; Lindquist, 1974-1975:31), which allows 
retailers distinctive differentiation from alternative 
retailers offering the same or similar merchandise 
(Delgado-Ballester, _Hemandez-Espallardo & 
Rodriguez-Orejuela, 2014:2; Du Preez, Visser 
& Janse van Noordwyk, 2008:50). Once this 
occurs, the retailer is provided with increased 
sales and profits and a competitive advantage 
due to unique differentiation (McDaniel, Lamb & 
Hair, 2013:251; Kumar & Steenkamp, 2007:26; 
Visser, Du Preez & Janse van Noordwyk, 
2006:51; Sullivan & Adcock, 2002:121). 


Store atmosphere 


Store atmosphere is one of the underlying 
dimensions of the retail store image (Baker, 
Parasuraman, Grewal & Voss, 2002:122; Baker, 
Grewal & Levy, 1992:446). It involves the 
personality of retailers, which is represented by the 
physical design, stimuli, features, characteristics, 
décor and layout (Berman & Evans, 2013:542). 
Store atmosphere subdimensions and 
corresponding elements significantly influence 
the customers’ choice of the retail store (Thang & 
Tan, 2003:195), customers’ shopping enjoyment, 
merchandise choices, the time customers spend 
browsing, their propensity to further their spending 
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than what was initially planned, their willingness 
to interact with sales personnel, the way in which 
they evaluate merchandise information, and their 
actual purchase behaviour (Berman & Evans, 
2013:544; Baker et al., 2002:125). Furthermore, 
Berman and Evans (2013:491) recommend 
that retailers consider certain store atmosphere 
subdimensions, namely exterior, interior, layout 
and design and point-of-purchase and decoration, 
each with corresponding elements when 
designing a suitable store atmosphere to address 
customers’ retail experience needs (Berman & 
Evans, 2013:492-503; Terblanché & Boshoff, 
2006:1, 2; Turley & Milliman, 2000:194). These 
subdimensions can be described as follows: 


¢ Exterior variables include the physical exterior 
of the retail store itself. Examples include the 
retailer’s exterior signs, location, colour of the 
building, architectural style, display windows, 
entrances, lawns and_ gardens, parking 
availability, surrounding area and surrounding 
stores (Berman & Evans, 2013:493; Turley & 
Milliman, 2000:194). 

¢ Interior variables refer to the interior of the 
retail store. Examples include flooring, colour, 
lighting, music, smell, width of the aisle, wall 
composition, merchandise, temperature and 
cleanliness (Berman & Evans, 2013:507; 
Turley & Milliman, 2000:194). 

¢ Layout and design variables denote to the 
overall floor space designated for selling, 
customers, sales personnel and merchandise. 
Examples include store space design, 
merchandise groupings, merchandise 
placement, checkout points, sitting or waiting 
areas, fitting rooms, racks and cases, waiting 
queue and furniture (Berman & Evans, 
2013:496; Turley & Milliman, 2000:194). 

¢ Finally, the point-of-purchase and decoration 
variables entail the devised signage and 
wording displays to inform customers about 
pricing and checkout points. These provide 
customers with information and operate as 
a substantial promotional tool. Examples of 
point-of-purchase and decoration include 
signs and cards, wall decorations, artwork, 
merchandise displays and price displays 


(Berman & Evans, 2013:500; Turley & 
Milliman, 2000:194). 


These subdimensions are specifically utilised to 
enhance customers’ retail experience by creating 
an overall exciting retail environment (Parsons, 
2011:429). 


Customer satisfaction 


Customer satisfaction refers to customers’ 
emotional responses regarding the perceived 
evaluation of merchandise standards, experiences 
and performances, and whether these meet or 
exceed customers’ expectations (Oliver, 2010:28; 
Schiffman & Kanuk, 2010:29; Lindquist & 
Sirgy, 2009:123; Giese & Cote, 2000:14; Oliver, 
2000:450; Bloemer & De Ruyter, 1998:501). 
Customer satisfaction differentiates retailers 
from competitors by fulfilling customers’ actual 
and emotional needs (Martin, O’Neill, Hubbard 
& Palmer, 2008:224). It contributes to the 
development of store loyalty and repurchase 
intention, since customers who are satisfied with 
retailers generally have a loyal tendency towards 
a specific retailer and return to that retailer, and 
therefore repurchase intention occurs (Oliver, 
2010:5; Ailawadi, Pauwels & Steenkamp, 
2008:19; Miranda, Konya & Havrila, 2005:222; 
Seiders, Voss, Grewal & Godfrey, 2005:26; 
Bloemer & De Ruyter, 1998:499). Satisfied 
customers communicate affirmative oral messages 
to prospective customers regarding retailers, 
and therefore customer satisfaction also ensures 
positive word-of-mouth (Raab, Ajami, Gargeya & 
Goddard, 2008:64) and enhances the reputation 
of retailers through positive word-of-mouth 
(Machado & Diggines, 2012:150; Chatura & 
Jaideep, 2003:85). Finally, customer satisfaction 
assists in retaining customers and realising profits 
(Egan, 2011:127; Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:1; Van 
der Vyver, 2008:28). 


Store loyalty 


Store loyalty refers to customers’ commitment 
to continuously revisit or repurchase from the 
same store (retailer) over time (Koschate-Fischer, 
Cramer & Hoyer, 2014:71; Ray & Chiagouris, 
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2009:3; Ailawadi et al., 2008:19; Assael, 
2004:81; Bloemer & De Ruyter; 1998:500; 
Osman, 1993:135). Store loyal customers prefer 
particular retail stores from a set of competing 
retailers (Ailawadi et al., 2008:20; Bloemer & 
Odekerken-Schroder, 2002:70). In time, store 
loyal customers often become committed to 
purchase from a particular retail store and will 
remain at that retailer, even though prices may 
be higher. Therefore, the willingness to pay 
higher prices at particular retailers indicates 
a strong sense of customers’ commitment to 
retailers (Chaudhuri & Ray, 2003:140). Ray and 
Chiagouris (2009:12) as well as Ailawadi et al. 
(2008:20) also propose that store loyal customers 
repurchase merchandise from the same retail 
store. As a result, these store loyal customers will 
spread positive word-of-mouth about the retail 
store, or recommend the particular retail store to 
family and friends. Consequently, word-of-mouth 
builds customers’ awareness regarding the retail 
store (Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:7). In view of store 
loyal customers’ purchasing habits, retailers may 
generate profits from store loyal customers due 
to their reluctance to purchase from competing 
retailers (Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:11, 13). 


Repurchase intention 


Repurchase intention refers to customers’ 
self-assured willingness of possibly engaging 
in future repurchase behaviour from the same 
retailer, or recommending the retailer to others, 
which consequently arises after the purchase 
and use of the retailer’s merchandise (Feng & 
Yanru, 2013:181; Collier & Bienstock, 2006:261; 
Seiders et al., 2005:27; Hellier, Geursen, Carr & 
Rickard, 2003:1764; Cronin & Taylor, 1992:56 ). 
Customers with favourable perceptions regarding 
a particular retailer and who are store loyal, will 
be reluctant to purchase from competing retailers 
(Ailawadi et al., 2008:20). Therefore, these 
customers will normally recommend the retailer 
to others (Feng & Yanru, 2013:181). Schiffman 
and Kanuk (2010:497) propose furthermore that a 
customer’s purchase is either a trial or long-term 
commitment with retailers. If the retail experience 
is satisfactory and better than alternative retailers, 
customers are likely to repurchase. Consequently, 


retailers may ensure and establish a long-term 
commitment with customers. Accordingly, this 
contributes to the continued retailers’ profits 
(Huang, Yen, Liu & Chang, 2014:108; Lee, Choi 
& Kang, 2009:7849). 


HYPOTHESES AND MODEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


When customers purchase at retailers, they 
engage emotionally with the retail experience 
offered by retailers (Hawkins & Mothersbaugh, 
2013:13). This emotional state accordingly 
influences their satisfaction with and perception 
of the retailer’s store atmosphere (Law, Wong & 
Yip, 2012:113; Lindquist & Sirgy, 2009:123). A 
pleasant store atmosphere will therefore result 
in customer satisfaction with the overall retail 
experience in the retail store (Soars, 2009:288). 
Customers’ retail experience — together with 
the appraisal of store atmosphere — elicits a 
response which consequently influences customer 
satisfaction (Wilson et al., 2012:81; Namkung 
& Jang, 2008:143; Kim & Jin, 2001:239, 241; 
Bloemer & De Ruyter, 1998:501; Bitner, 1992:61). 
Subsequently, alternative H1 is formulated: Store 
atmosphere has a significant and positive influence 
on customer satisfaction. 

Experiencing a pleasant store atmosphere 
increases customers’ intention to return to the 
retailer, since customers’ assessment of the actual 
and overall retail experience influences their 
decision to repurchase (Wilson et al., 2012:37, 
38). In addition, this motivates customers to 
repurchase from the retail store providing a 
pleasant store atmosphere (Zhou, Fang, Vogel, Jin 
& Zhang, 2012:274). Several other authors argue 
furthermore that store atmosphere has a positive 
influence on repurchase intention (Hart, Farrell, 
Stachow, Reed & Cadogan, 2011:589; Joseph- 
Mathews, Bonn & Snepenger, 2009:195; Van der 
Vyver, 2008:28, 29; Zavotka, 2007:1; Turley & 
Milliman, 2000:206). Subsequently, alternative 
H2 is formulated: Store atmosphere has a 
significant and positive influence on repurchase 
intention. 

Birtwistle and Shearer (2001:9, 10) suggest that, 
when the retailer’s store atmosphere is positively 
perceived by customers, customers would want 
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to experience that particular store atmosphere 
again, return and be reluctant to purchase from 
competing retailers (Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:11, 
13; Ailawadi et al., 2008:20). Consequently, a 
positively perceived store atmosphere results in 
store loyalty. Based on the results of preceding 
research, it can be argued that store atmosphere 
has a positive influence on store loyalty (Janse 
van Noordwyk, 2008:55; D’Astous & Saint- 
Louis, 2005:316; Koo, 2003:45; Baker et al., 
2002:121; Birtwistle & Shearer, 2001:15, 16; 
Knox & Walker, 2001:111; Bloemer & De 
Ruyter, 1998:500). Subsequently, alternative H3 
is formulated: Store atmosphere has a significant 
and positive influence on store loyalty. 

It has been established that store atmosphere 
influences customers’ repurchase intention. This 
relationship, however, only occurs if retailers 
provide customers with a satisfactory shopping 
experience created by a pleasant store atmosphere. 
This in turn will encourage customers to return 
(Tian-Cole, Crompton & Willson, 2002:10) and 
consequently repurchase (Tulipa, Gunawan & 
Supit, 2014:153, 155). The higher the level of 
customer satisfaction with the store atmosphere, 


the more customers will want to return to the 
retail store (Wong & Sohal, 2003:250). Therefore, 
based on the results of preceding research, it can 
be argued that the relationship between store 
atmosphere and repurchase intention is mediated 
by customer satisfaction with the retailer’s 
store atmosphere (Beneke, Hayworth, Hobson 
& Mia, 2012:36). Subsequently, alternative H4 
is formulated: Customer satisfaction mediates 
the relationship between store atmosphere and 
repurchase intention. 

Satisfied customers generally tend to be loyal 
to a particular retailer and in turn, elicit favourable 
consumer behaviour towards that retailer 
(Ailawadi et al., 2008:19). Grace and O’Cass 
(2005:228) declare that customer satisfaction with 
the retail experience increases positive emotions 
in customers, which leads to customers intentions 
to repurchase (Seiders et al., 2005:27). In addition, 
several other authors also argue that customer 
satisfaction is a reliable indicator of repurchase 
intention (Huang et al., 2014:109; Pappas, Pateli, 
Giannakos and Chrissikopoulos, 2013:188; Nsairi, 
2012:684; Kim, Ng & Kim, 2009:12; Namkung & 
Jang, 2008:143; Chang & Tu, 2005:198; Seiders 
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et al., 2005:26). Subsequently, alternative H5 is 
formulated: Customer satisfaction has a significant 
and positive influence on repurchase intention. 

Rhee and Bell (2002:226) believe that 
customers patronise many retail stores. Yet, 
they have a primary affiliation towards a 
particular retailer that receives the majority of 
their purchases. Customers who demonstrate 
satisfaction with such a retail store’s merchandise 
performance, (Wright, Newman & Dennis, 
2006:925) will be reluctant to purchase from 
competing retailers (Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:11, 
13; Ailawadi et al., 2008:20). This results in 
customers continuously returning to the same 
retail store, ultimately ensuring store loyalty to that 
particular retail store (Feng & Yanru, 2013:183; 
Ailawadi et al., 2008:20; Wright et al., 2006:925; 
Miranda et al., 2005:221; Sawmong & Omar, 
2004:504). Therefore, customer satisfaction in 
turn, influences store loyalty (Berman & Evans, 
2013:16; Little & Marandi, 2003:48). Based on 
the results of preceding research, it can be argued 
that customer satisfaction has a positive influence 
on store loyalty. Subsequently, alternative H6 is 
formulated: Customer satisfaction has a significant 
and positive influence on store loyalty. 

As mentioned previously, store atmosphere 
influences customers’ repurchase intention. 
Birtwistle and Shearer (2001:9, 10) explain that 
when the retailer’s store atmosphere is positively 
perceived by customers, customers are more likely 
to return more than once (Alias & Mohd Roslin, 
2014:2; Ray & Chiagouris, 2009:11, 13; Ailawadi 
et al., 2008:20), which facilitates the repurchase 
process of customers (Ballantine, Jack & Parsons, 
2010:643; Varela-Neira, Vazquez-Casiellesa & 
Iglesias, 2010:90; Bodet, 2008:158; Donovan & 
Rossiter, 1982:39). Moreover, once customers are 
pleased with the store atmosphere, store loyalty 
becomes a definite behavioural response which 
encourages customers to revisit and repurchase 
at the retail store. Therefore, based on the results 
of preceding research, it can be argued that store 
loyalty mediates the relationship between store 
atmosphere and repurchase intention (Tulipa et 
al., 2014:153; Mehrabian & Russell, 1974:257). 
Subsequently, alternative H7 is formulated: Store 
loyalty mediates the relationship between store 


atmosphere and repurchase intention. 

Once customers perceive the retail experience 
in the retailer as pleasing, repurchase or revisit 
intentions occur. Therefore, store loyal customers 
are expected to revisit or repurchase merchandise 
from the same retailer (Palmer, 2011:205; Ray & 
Chiagouris, 2009:12; Ailawadi et al., 2008:20). 
This indicates that store loyalty is a reliable 
predictor of repurchase intention (Feng & Yanru, 
2013:181; Mattila & Wirtz, 2008:562; Scarpi, 
2006:12; Ogle, Hyllegard & Dunbar, 2004:720; 
Eroglu, Machleit & Davis, 2003:145). Based on 
the results of preceding research as well as the prior 
discussion regarding the relationship between the 
store loyalty and repurchase intention constructs, 
it can be argued that store loyalty has a positive 
influence on repurchase intention. Subsequently, 
alternative H8 is formulated: Store loyalty has a 
significant and positive influence on repurchase 
intention. 


Based upon the hypotheses formulated above, 
the following theoretical model is proposed for 
this study. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT AND 
RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Based upon the introduction, literature background 
and hypotheses and model development sections, 
the following problem statement is formulated for 
this study: 

Retailers face increasing pressure to 
differentiate themselves from competitors by 
catering for the ever-evolving needs, wants 
and desires of customers. Customers are 
becoming increasingly more sophisticated 
and individualistic and turn to small speciality 
retailers such as boutiques to provide unique 
and tailored retail experiences. It is therefore 
important for boutiques to be aware and actively 
manage their store atmosphere, as it contributes 
to a positive retail experience. Store atmosphere 
is also considered an important marketing tool, 
given that it could possibly provide boutique 
marketers with the ability and competitive edge to 
influence customer satisfaction, and subsequently 
influence them to return to the boutique. Once 
the customer returns, the possibility arises that 
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the customer may become store loyal and the 
probability of developing positive repurchase 
intentions becomes real. Although researchers 
have investigated the interrelationships between 
the constructs of concern in this study, a theoretical 
model such as presented in Figure | has neither 
been proposed in general nor for boutiques in 
particular, before. 

The following objectives have been formulated 
for this study. The primary objective of this study 
is to investigate the interrelationships of boutique 
store atmosphere on customer satisfaction, store 
loyalty and repurchase intention at boutiques. 
Several secondary objectives support the primary 
objective: 
¢ To measure the perceived store atmosphere 

respondents have towards a boutique from 
which they have bought items most recently. 

¢ To measure the level of customer satisfaction 
of respondents towards a boutique from which 
they have bought items most recently. 

* To measure the level of store loyalty of 
respondents towards a boutique from which 
they have bought items most recently. 

* To measure the level of repurchase intention 
of respondents towards a boutique from which 
they have bought items most recently. 

¢ To determine the interrelationships between 


boutique store atmosphere, customer 
satisfaction, store loyalty and repurchase 
intention. 

METHOD 


Research design 


A descriptive research design was followed to 
achieve the research objectives and to describe 
the specific marketing phenomenon of this 
study, namely the interrelationships between the 
constructs of concern. 


Questionnaire and pretesting 


Data was collected by means of a self- 
administered survey. The questionnaire includes 
several sections. Screening questions were firstly 
used to ensure that all respondents who participated 
in this study bought items from any one of the pre- 


identified boutiques during the past six months, 
and that they all earned a net monthly household 
income of more than R14 000 (target population). 
The questionnaire furthermore determined a 
demographic profile of respondents as well as their 
patronage habits in relation to the pre-identified 
boutiques. The questionnaire also measured the 
perceptions of respondents regarding the store 
atmosphere of the boutique they had bought items 
from most recently, with thirty six individual 
statements measuring four  subdimensions 
(factors) of store atmosphere, namely exterior 
(10 statements), interior (11 statements), layout 
and design (10 statements) and point-of-purchase 
and decoration (5 statements). The questionnaire 
also includes a section with three subsections 
measuring customer satisfaction, store loyalty 
and repurchase intention towards the boutique, 
each containing five individual statements. The 
individual statements measuring the constructs 
of this study were adapted from the research of 
several authors including Jiang and Liu (2014:20); 
Berman and Evans (2013:491); Jang, Liu & 
Namkung (2011:671); Lusch et al. (2011:505); 
Ryu, Lee & Kim (2011:208); Ballantine et al. 
(2010:645); Ha and Jang (2010:524); Lee, Lee, 
Lee and Babin (2008:59); Namkung and Jang 
(2008:149); Countryman and Jang (2006:538); 
Koo (2003:45); Baker et al. (2002:125); Kim and 
Jin (2001:239, 241) and Spies, Hesse & Loesch 
(1997:10) to suit the particular context. All these 
statements were measured on a five-point Likert- 
type scale with the extremes of the scales labelled 
‘Strongly disagree’ and ‘Strongly agree’. 

A pilot study was conducted among 30 
respondents taken from the target population, 
which allowed the questionnaire to be pretested. 
Henceforth, the researcher considered feedback 
from respondents and subsequently various 
changes were made to the questionnaire. 


Sampling design 


A two-stage sampling procedure was followed. 
The researcher compiled a list of twenty 
pre-identified boutiques (sampling units) in 
Potchefstroom (ten boutiques) and Klerksdorp 
(ten boutiques) based upon the non-probability 
sampling method, namely judgemental sampling. 
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Boutiques carrying their own labels or brands 
or which focus on offering limited merchandise 
lines (e.g. Women or men’s clothing, accessories, 
cosmetics and fragrances or home fashions), or 
which specialise in one or limited merchandise 
lines (women clothing) (Stone, 2010:500), were 
selected. To be included as a sampling unit, the 
boutique should have been unique (one of a kind), 
or form part of a small chain of retail stores with 
their own store name. Furthermore, boutiques 
in Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp were chosen 
since these areas represent a significant share of 
retail activity in the North-West Province (South 
African Government Information, 2012:21). 
Furthermore, non-probability sampling methods, 
namely convenience sampling and quota 
sampling were used by the fieldworkers to select 
twenty sampling elements (female respondents) 
who complied with the prespecified criteria 
(screening questions) from each of the twenty pre- 
identified boutiques (sampling units) to take part 
in this study. Therefore, respondents who were 
in the same place and time as the researcher or 
fieldworkers in this instance, had the probability 
of being selected to take part in this study (Wiid 
& Diggines, 2009:200). The proposed sample size 
for this study was 400 respondents. 


Data collection 


Ten BCom Honours students, who were 
completing a module in Marketing Research 
central to their studies, were recruited as 
fieldworkers to select respondents and distribute 
the self-administered questionnaires to these 
respondents. Each fieldworker was assigned 40 
questionnaires and was responsible to select 
suitable respondents to participate in this study. 
The researchers furthermore allocated each 
fieldworker to areas where the boutiques are 
located to select respondents. The fieldworkers 
approached prospective respondents outside of 
the pre-identified boutiques, determined their 
willingness to participate in the study, and ensured 
that they meet the selection criteria before they 
were asked to complete the questionnaire. The 
researchers supervised the fieldwork process. 


Data analysis 


Data was gathered, captured, edited, coded and 
stored using SPSS (SPSS Inc, version 21, 2012). 
Mplus 7.11 software was used to test the proposed 
theoretical model. In order to ensure accurate 
results from the captured data, the data analyses 
and interpretation followed in this study included: 
(1) determining the reliability of measurement 
scales, (2) assessing the measurement model and 
confirming construct validity, and (3) assessing 
the structural model and testing the hypotheses 
formulated for this study. 


RESULTS 


Sample 


Of the 400 respondents selected as part of 
the sample, 370 qualifying respondents returned 
completed questionnaires for further analysis. 
Nine of the questionnaires were rejected due to 
response errors, such as uncompleted questions or 
more than one option selected. A final sample size 
of 361 was realised. 

The majority of female respondents who 
participated in this study were between the ages 
of 27 years or younger (30.5%) and 37 to 48 
years old (24.7%). In terms of the highest level 
of education, the majority of respondents has a 
Matric or Grade 12 education (32.4%), followed 
by a Degree (28.3%). The majority of respondents’ 
home language is Afrikaans (78.4%), followed 
by English (16.9%) and Sotho (Sepedi, Sesotho, 
Tswana) (2.7%). Regarding employment status, 
52.6% of respondents are full-time employed and 
15.2% are students. Furthermore, respondents’ 
monthly estimate average boutique expenditure is 
R1 281.02 with a standard deviation of R1 415.66. 
The majority of respondents (70.6%) normally 
buy clothing items, followed by jewellery items 
(41.8%) from boutiques. Wallets and other items 
(3.3%) turned out to be the items respondents 
normally buy the least from boutiques. When asked 
“How often do you shop for items at boutiques in 
general?”, the majority of respondents (33.5%) 
indicated that they shop at boutiques once a 
month, followed by 19.4% of respondents who 
shop at boutiques once every two months. 
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TABLE 2 
Measurement model fit indices 


Model fit indices 


Recommended cut-off points 


Fit indices value 


2 0.95 or = 0.90 = acceptable fit 


CFI (Blunch, 2011:115, Hair, Black, Babin & 0.958 
Anderson, 2010:664) 
2 0.95 or = 0.90 = acceptable fit 
1” (Blunch, 2011:115, Hair et al., 2010:664) eee 
< 0.05 = good fit 
< 0.08 = acceptable fit 
RMSEA < 0.10 = average fit 0.048 


(Hoe, 2008:78, Meyers, Gamst & Guarino, 
2006:608) 


The fit indices represent the overall model fit for this study’s data 


Assessing reliability 


Cornbach’s alpha coefficients were evaluated 
to assess the internal consistency reliability of 
the measurement scales used in this study. It is 
apparent in Table 1 that the Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient values for the measurement scales 
measuring the subdimensions (factors) and 
constructs of this study are larger than 0.80, 
which indicates internal consistency reliability 
(Malhotra, 2010:319; Yuksel, Kilinc & Yuksel, 
2006:18). 


TABLE 1 
Cronbach’s alpha coefficients 


Constructs and subdimensions (factors) Pronbechis alia 


coefficient 
Store atmosphere (36 statements) 0.96 
Exterior (10 statements) 0.91 
Interior (11 statements) 0.92 
Layout and design (10 statements) 0.91 
Point-of-purchase and decoration (5 statements) 0.90 
Customer satisfaction (5 statements) 0.96 
Store loyalty (5 statements) 0.94 
Repurchase intention (5 statements) 0.93 


Assessing the measurement model 
and confirming construct validity 


Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) was 
conducted for a four-construct measurement 
model (store atmosphere, customer satisfaction, 


store loyalty and repurchase intention) where 
store atmosphere was considered as a higher order 
factor model comprised of four subdimensions 
(factors), namely exterior, interior, layout and 
design and point-of-purchase and decoration. 
The CFA was undertaken to explore and test the 
measurement model properties with regard to 
the proposed theoretical model’s four constructs. 
Furthermore, CFA tests the degree to which the 
alternative hypotheses suggested in the proposed 
theoretical model are supported by the observed 
data (Kent, 2007:421). In order to evaluate how 
well the observed data fits the proposed theoretical 
model, multiple fit indices are reported (Blunch, 
2011:117). Bowen and Guo (2012:145) suggest 
that to report multiple fit indices, is good practice. 
Therefore, CFI and TLI are used as incremental 
fit indices. The RMSEA is used as an absolute 
fit index to assess the measurement model. Table 
2 presents the measurement model fit indices, 
recommended cut-off points for each fit index 
used in the SEM, as well as the fit indices values. 

From Table 2 it is apparent that the CFI 
(0.958) and the TLI (0.956) both exceed the 
recommended cut-off points of 0.95, indicating 
an acceptable measurement model fit (De Beer, 
Pienaar & Rothmann, 2013:5; Blunch, 2011:115). 
Furthermore, the RMSEA of 0.048 is lower 
than the recommended cut-off point of 0.05, 
which confirms a good model fit (Moutinho & 
Hutcheson, 2011:307). As a result, the assessment 
of the measurement model confirms an acceptable 
model fit with the exception of the RMSEA 
indicating a good model fit. It can therefore be 
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TABLE 3 
Results of the Structural Equation Modelling (SEM) analysis 


Model fit indices 


Recommended cut-off points 


2 0.95 or = 0.90 = acceptable fit 


Fit indices value 


ie (Blunch, 2011:115; Hair et al., 2010:664) 0.964 
2 0.95 or 2 0.90 = acceptable fit 
. (Blunch, 2011:115; Hair et al., 2010:664) 0.962 
< 0.05 = good fit 
RMSEA < 0.08 = acceptable fit nee 


< 0.10 = average fit 
(Hoe, 2008:78; Meyers et al., 2006:608) 


The fit indices represent the overall model fit for this study’s data 


concluded, that based upon the assessment of 
the measurement model, the measurement model 
was found to fit the observed data, taking the 
recommended cut-off points into account (Hair 
et al., 2010:644-670). Construct criterion validity 
can therefore be confirmed. 

It was furthermore necessary to assess the 
standardised model results as they assist in 
evaluating the strength of the loading of each 
statement on the constructs and subdimensions 
(factors) in the measurement model. The factor 
loadings for the statements range between 0.582 
and 0.980 and are thus all above the recommended 
minimum value of 0.5 (Mpinganjira, Bogaards, 
Svensson & Mysen, 2014:7) indicating a large 
effect (Suhr, 2006:5) and being. statistically 
significant (p-value < 0.05). All the statements 
were therefore retained for further analysis. 


Correlation analysis 


A correlation analysis was _ furthermore 


conducted in order to measure the strength of the 
linear relationship between the latent variables 
(Aaker, Kumar, Leone & Day, 2013:509). The 
correlations between pairs of latent variables 
are all statistically significant (p-value < 0.05), 
with Pearson correlation coefficients ranging 
between 0.569 and 0.955 indicating a large 
effect (Cohen, 1988:284, 285) in all instances. 
The latent variables considered in the proposed 
theoretical model therefore correlate practically 
and statistically significant with one another. 


Assessing the structural model 


The assessment of the structural model’s fit 
with the observed data was undertaken by means 
of SEM using the Mplus 7.11 software (Muthén & 
Muthén, 2014:1). In order to evaluate the overall 
fit between the observed data and measurement 
model with the structural model, multiple fit 
indices are reported (Blunch, 2011:117). The fit 
indices enable researchers to assess which of the 


TABLE 4 
Hypotheses testing the direct effects 


: : : Size of 


Store atmosphere —> Customer satisfaction 0.761 


Store atmosphere —> Repurchase intention 0.045 0.048 0.350 


Store atmosphere — Store loyalty 0.271 0.050 


Customer satisfaction — Store loyalty 0.541 0.052 
Store loyalty —> Repurchase intention 0.606 0.039 


B weight = Standardised regression weight; SE = Standard error; p = p-value < 0.05 statistical signif- 
icance; *Relationship is statistically and practically significant when r > 0.30 (medium effect) and r > 
0.50 (large effect) 





sea 
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TABLE 5 
Mediating hypothesis testing the indirect effects 


Mediating : P ; Confidence interval F ‘ oa 
Hypothesis Relationship B weight (95%) kappa-squared (k’) —_Size of indirect effect 
Customer satisfaction mediates the 
H, relationship between store atmosphere 0.256 0.153 0.356 0.190 Medium 
and repurchase intention 
Store loyalty mediates the relationship 
H, between store atmosphere and 0.201 0.118 0.279 0.167 Medium 


repurchase intention 


B weight = Standardised regression weight; * Relationship is statistically significant when indirect effect small sizes are 0.01, 
medium sizes are 0.09 and large sizes are 0.25 respectively (Preacher & Kelley, 2011:94; Cohen, 1988:284, 285) 


TABLE 6 
Summary of findings with respect to the hypotheses 

Hypothesis Finding 
H, Store atmosphere has a significant and positive influence on customer satisfaction. Supported 
H, Store atmosphere has a significant and positive influence on repurchase intention. Reject 

H, Store atmosphere has a significant and positive influence on store loyalty. Supported 
H, Customer satisfaction mediates the relationship between store atmosphere and repurchase intention. Supported 
H, Customer satisfaction has a significant and positive influence on repurchase intention. Supported 
H, Customer satisfaction has a significant and positive influence on store loyalty. Supported 
H, Store loyalty mediates the relationship between store atmosphere and repurchase intention. Supported 
H, Store loyalty has a significant and positive influence on repurchase intention. Supported 


models best represent the observed data (Bagozzi 
& Yi, 2012:15). CFI and TLI are therefore used as 
incremental fit indices. The RMSEA is used as an 
absolute fit index for the structural model. Table 3 
presents the model fit indices, recommended cut- 
off points for each fit index used in the SEM, as 
well as the fit indices values that were uncovered. 

From Table 3 it is apparent that the CFI (0.964) 
and the TLI (0.962) both exceed the recommended 
cut-off points of 0.95, which indicates an 
acceptable structural model fit (Blunch, 2011:115). 
Both fit indices are slightly higher than those 
of the measurement model CFI (0.958) and TLI 
(0.956). Therefore, both the CFI and TLI of the 
structural model indicate a better model fit than 
the measurement model (De Beer et al., 2013:5). 
Furthermore, the RMSEA (0.056) is higher than 
the recommended cut-off point of 0.05, which 
confirms an acceptable model fit (Moutinho & 
Hutcheson, 2011:307). This is slightly lower 
than the measurement model RMSEA (0.048) 
which confirms a good model fit. As a result, the 
structural model shows an acceptable model fit. 
Therefore, the structural model was found to fit 


the observed data adequately, taking all of the 
recommended cut-off points into account (Hair et 
al., 2010:644-670). 

The results indicate statistically significant 
factor loadings for all statements above the 
recommended cut-off points in the evaluation of the 
relationships between the various subdimensions 
(factors) and constructs in the measurement 
model. It is therefore important to illustrate the 
alternative hypothesised relationships’ strength 
between the constructs, by referring to the 
standardised regression weights of the structural 
model (Hoe, 2008:79). Table 4 indicates the 
alternative hypothesised relationships (H,, H,, H,, 
H,, H,, and H,) with the relevant beta coefficient 
(B weight) (which specifies the strength of the 
relationship), the standard error (SE), statistical 
significance, and the size of the direct effect of 
the relationships between the constructs in the 
specified structural model. Table 5 indicates the 
size of the indirect effects regarding the mediating 
alternative hypothesised relationships (H, and H_) 
between the constructs of this study. 

Table 4 indicates that all the standardised 
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regression weights of the alternative hypothesised 
relationships between the constructs are positive, 
ranging between 0.045 and 0.761. The alternative 
hypothesised relationships (H, and H, to H,) are 
statistically significant with the exception of H1 
(store atmosphere — customer satisfaction, 0.761), 
H6 (customer satisfaction — store loyalty, 0.541) 
and H, (store loyalty — repurchase intention, 
0.606) which realised large direct effect sizes 
for the relationships between the constructs 
concerned (Suhr, 2006:5). Both mediation 
alternative hypotheses, presented in Table 5, 
namely H, and H, realised a medium indirect 
effect for the relationships between the constructs 
concerned. Hypothesis H, (store atmosphere — 
store loyalty, 0.271) and H5 (customer satisfaction 
— repurchase intentions, 0.275) realised small 
direct effect sizes for the construct relationships. 
Since the relationship proposed in hypothesis 
H, (store atmosphere — repurchase intention, 
0.045) was not significant, no direct effect for 
the relationship between these two constructs can 
be reported. Table 6 provides a summary of the 
findings with respect to the hypotheses formulated 
for this study. Finally, finding the hypothesised 
relationships between the main constructs of 
this study practically and statistically significant, 
allows the researchers to confirm criterion validity 
of the measurement scales. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Latent variable modelling through Structural 
Equation Modelling (SEM) was applied to 
investigate the interrelationships between the 
different subdimensions (factors) and constructs, 
in order to determine the relative importance of 
each of these in the theoretical model, as well as the 
overall fit between the observed data and proposed 
theoretical model of this study. Additionally, the 
structural model indicates an acceptable model 
fit. From the results, it can be concluded that 
significant and positive direct relationships exist 
between all the constructs of this study, except for 
the interrelationship between store atmosphere 
and repurchase intention. Furthermore, the 
mediation relationships realised a medium indirect 


effect between store atmosphere and repurchase 
intention, with both customer satisfaction and store 
loyalty as mediators. Several recommendations 
can be made with respect to these findings. 

A boutique should manage its store atmosphere 
in terms of the boutique’s exterior, interior, 
layout and design, as well as point-of-purchase 
and decoration in order to positively influence 
customer satisfaction. Customer satisfaction 
levels should be measured with respect to store 
atmosphere, merchandise and services, as well as 
other aspects influencing customer satisfaction. 
Customer satisfaction that is not optimal can 
be identified, and marketing strategies can be 
developed to improve on the aspects concerned. 

A boutique should also assess customers’ store 
loyalty levels towards the boutique on a continuous 
basis by evaluating customers’ purchase volume, 
frequency, ranking ratio amongst alternative 
boutiques, tendency for future purchases, and 
willingness to recommend the boutique to others. 
A boutique should implement store loyalty cards, 
special seasonal offers, or limited editions of 
merchandise in the boutique, as well as a pleasant 
store atmosphere to promote store loyalty. 

A boutique can improve their customers’ level of 
repurchase intention by providing customers with 
purchasing convenience in the form of credit or 
debit card facilities, convenient operating hours, a 
variety of merchandise, a proper layout and design 
of the boutique which facilitates the customer’s 
movement through the boutique, as well as a 
pleasant store atmosphere. Repurchase intention 
can furthermore be improved by providing 
customers with more value or benefits in the form 
of discounts, special seasonal offerings, limited 
editions of merchandise, adequate merchandise, 
as well as individual assistance from professional 
and well trained sales personnel. 

Customer satisfaction, store loyalty and 
repurchase intention can be measured using in- 
store questionnaires which customers complete, 
online questionnaires which are emailed to 
customers, or a touch-pad point in the boutique 
containing a questionnaire. 
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LIMITATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


Given that only twenty boutiques in 
Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp were selected, the 
findings are not universal to other geographical 
regions as the findings of this study are restricted 
to these areas. Due to the use of non-probability 
sampling methods to capture the target population 
sample, this study is not representative of the entire 
population, and therefore generalisation of the 
main findings should be avoided to guide boutique 
customers. Since fieldworkers chose respondents 
on the basis of judgement, convenience and quota 
sampling, the demographics (except for gender) 
were not equally distributed across the various 
population groups. 

Future research should include extending the 
study to other areas and provinces of South Africa 
in order to determine the status quo in these areas 
and provinces, and to assess whether statistical 
significant differences exist between respondents 
based upon demographic and _ geographic 
differences. This study can also be duplicated 
targeting a larger sample in order to achieve a 
specific representation of the target population’s 
geographic and demographic features. Future 
research can also make use of probability sample 
methods in order to draw a more representative 
sample of the population under study. A 
comparative study can be undertaken to investigate 
store atmosphere in different kinds of retailers, 
in order to determine if statistically significant 
differences are present amongst the store 
atmospheres of different kinds of retailers. Since 
this study only investigated four subdimensions 
of store atmosphere, future research could attempt 
to involve the sales personnel subdimension in 
order to gain a thorough understanding of all the 
subdimensions of store atmosphere. A longitudinal 
study can also be conducted to track customers’ 
satisfaction, store loyalty and repurchase intention 
levels over time. 
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OPINION 


“How do you evaluate a technology that has 
completely captured the public’s imagination? 
A technology that has come to_ indicate 
innovativeness, where failure to appreciate it is 
taken as a sure sign of belonging to the wrong side 
of the generational divide. Which has led, almost 
overnight, to the creation of new companies, 
brands, industries and fortunes.” 

Contrary to popular belief, this statement was 
made in the early 1920’s and is not based on 
e-tailing, the internet or the mobile generation, 
but rather based on the vigour with which wireless 
radio technology was suddenly taking the world 
by storm. 

If a supposed business expert almost 100 years 
ago were to predict a communication channel 
even more powerful and vigorous than this, with 
an even greater influence on the human race, 
their expertise would certainly be questioned. 
In 1920, one could not imagine the ability to 
purchase anything from clothing to groceries or 
even a type of service, any other way than face to 
face. The ability to browse through a catalogue of 
options, customise an order, finalise the payment 
and arrange delivery on a personal handheld 
computer by the click of a few buttons, would 
sound ridiculous. Today anyone from 13 year old 
youngsters to 80 year old golden agers can order 
almost anything their hearts desire online and 
have it delivered to their doorstep. 

E-tailing, or electronic retailing through the 
internet, originated as early as 1979 and was 
developed to full functionality in the 1990’s. An 
industry worth billions emerged out of thin air as 
companies from across the globe started creating 


corporate websites, most of which are allowing 
e-commerce functionality. The combination of 
over 300 million online consumers formed a near 
perfect marketplace, where supply and demand 
is balanced, satisfaction meets gratification and 
want and need finds one another.’ 

When considering traditional __ retailing 
compared to e-tailing, companies have various 
options. Some prefer the traditional brick-and- 
mortar stores where they have the opportunity to 
build face-to-face relationships with consumers; 
others started out with brick-and-mortar stores 
and expanded into e-tailing to make their business 
offering more accessible to non-residents and 
clients who can only shop after hours — thereby 
transforming into click-and-mortar stores; and 
finally some businesses decided to avoid the 
drawbacks of a brick-and-mortar store and opted 
for a strictly online business model’. 

The increasingly expanding reach of e-tailing, 
including the amount of people reached, 
the soaring number of locations an internet 
connection is available and the variety of 
products and information obtainable online, holds 
a variety of benefits for consumer and marketer 
alike. Consumers can enjoy the convenience of 
shopping when, where and how they prefer, at a 
variety of providers in a range of price brackets. 
Products can be compared to one another to 
ensure the ideal solution is acquired. A multitude 
of information is available on most e-tailing 
websites, including reviews from other like- 
minded consumers, offering trustworthy feedback 
on previous purchases, be it successful or not. On 
the other side of the coin, marketers can evade 
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the cost of a physical store, limiting retail hours 

and the drawbacks of an unattractive location. 

They can benefit from ever-improving market 

research, modern retail models and enriched 

consumer relationships due to customisation and 
convenience offered*. 

But is e-tailing the ideal solution for every 
type of industry? Traditional retail is generally 
categorised in the four broad categories: 
¢ food products including all food items, most 

of which requires cold storage facilities; 

¢ solid, durable goods including a variety of 
items that do not wear out easily and can 
provide utility over a long time period, 
namely automobiles, appliances, electronics, 
furniture, sporting goods, lumber, etc.; 

* soft goods or consumables which are depleted 
within a limited time period including clothing, 
fabrics, footwear, cosmetics, medicines and 
stationery; and 

* arts including a variety of contemporary art 
galleries, bookstores, handicrafts, musical 
instruments, gift shops and supplies for these. 


Food products are widely available online 
in the form of fast food options, online grocery 
shopping as well as pre-prepared meals. While 
the purchase decision is easy in some cases like 
ordering tried and tested fast food items, certain 
food products, for example meat or fresh fruit and 
vegetables, may require physical inspection from 
the buyer. Many consumers may prefer a quick 
takeaway for dinner instead of spending hours in 
the kitchen, and many busy housewives thanked 
their lucky stars when online grocery shopping — 
including doorstep delivery — was introduced! But 
for the connoisseurs who appreciate the journey 
of fine dining, the traditional brick-and-mortar 
restaurant will always be a crucial part of their 
lives. 

Solid, durable goods are attainable online more 
extensively than food products and most product 
categories are easy to purchase online, based 
only on the information provided. While it may 
be enjoyable to visit an appliance store and go 
through all the options available, most consumers 
can make an informed decision based on the 
information provided online and purchase a new 


appliance strictly by the click of a button; and 
the same could be said for electronics, especially 
with all the customisation options offered online. 
In certain cases though, most consumers would 
prefer either a traditional brick-and-mortar 
purchase, or at least settle for a click-and-mortar 
option including online research followed by a 
traditional retail purchase. If the consumer knows 
exactly what is required, purchasing a brand new 
vehicle does not require physical inspection by 
the buyer and the decision can be made strictly 
on product specifications online. On the other 
hand, many consumers prefer to shop around 
and undergo a test drive before committing to a 
specific vehicle, making e-tailing a less favourable 
option. Therefore a click-and-mortar store might 
be most preferred before spending a large amount 
of money on a durable product. 

Soft goods or consumables allow consumers to 
make a purchase decision under less pressure as 
it is generally more affordable than hard goods 
and typically consumed within a period of less 
than three years. Even if the purchase decision 
was ignorant or hasty, the consequences are easily 
dismissible. Clothing and footwear are often 
bought online, but many consumers might prefer 
visiting a brick-and-mortar retailer to experience 
the fit and feel the texture of the items before 
making a purchase. Repeat purchases of cosmetics 
can easily be made through e-tailing, but first 
time buyers might prefer trying out the product 
before spending money on it. Medicines are not 
as widely available online since prescriptions are 
required for various medicinal needs. For these 
reasons, click-and-mortar retailers might be the 
ideal solution where soft goods are concerned. 

Arts may be more complicated as most artworks 
can be appreciated best in person, especially pieces 
of high value. Handicrafts, musical instruments 
and gift shops are most likely more popular as 
brick-and-mortar purchases as taste differs, while 
bookstores are one of the most popular types of 
e-tailers. Thousands of modern readers are either 
opting for electronic books or purchasing hard 
copies online; but there will always be those true 
booklovers who prefer visiting the small shop 
around the corner, going through piles of dusty 
old books and selecting an original print. Click- 
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and-mortar might be the ideal solution for the art 
industry for the time being. 

Retailers might be convinced that e-tailing is 
the only way forward, but don’t close the doors 
on the brick-and-mortar store just yet. Be careful 
to turn your business upside down because 
of industry trends. Rather do proper research 
on what is best for your clients as well as your 
company and try to incorporate new trends with 
traditional methods. Bill Gates stated: ““We always 
overestimate the change that will occur in the next 
two years and underestimate the change that will 
occur in the next ten. Don’t let yourself be lulled 
into inaction.” ° 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Understanding the consumer and in the case 
of retailing, the shopper, is a key contributor to 
business success and has been acknowledged 
in marketing literature for a long time. In fact, 
in 1923, Professor Kitson already recognised 
the need to understand the consumer’s mind 
addressed in an article entitled, not surprisingly, 
“Understanding the consumer’s mind” (Kitson 
1923). Building on the need to focus on the 
consumer’s mind, the marketing concept, first put 
forward by McKitterick! CEO of General Electric 
in 1957, speaks of addressing consumer’s needs 
as the concept’s first and original cornerstone. The 
other cornerstones include an integrated systems 
approach and the focus on profitable business 
(both articulated by Kotler [1967]), as well as 
societal awareness — a more recent addition to the 
concept (Kotler 2000:14). Understanding retail 
consumers goes deeper than gathering broad 
insights into the community of consumers and 
shoppers, and instead focusses on understanding 
their individual needs and wants. This is where 
marketing research comes into play and much of 
the marketing research effort undertaken today is 
about understanding these individual needs and 
wants through the use of survey and interview 
research. But even understanding the needs and 
wants of consumers is not enough and the shift, 
more recently, has been on understanding how 
consumers think subconsciously and how they go 
about mentally making decisions as to what they 


need and want, as well as what to buy and their 
response to marketing promotions (Brosekhan & 
Velayutham 2008). This is where neuromarketing 
comes into being. 

Neuromarketing is a relatively new field of 
endeavour (Cosié 2016:140; Kumar 2015:525— 
526; Martinez 2011) and is about studying 
the neurophysiological workings of the brains 
of individuals. Neuromarketing attempts to 
understand their mental or ‘subconscious’ activities 
in reaction to marketing stimuli, not least of all 
their decision making when choosing between 
alternatives (e.g. products, prices, brands, etc.) or 
their rational or emotional responses to marketing 
campaigns initiated by organisations (advertising, 
social media campaigns, sales promotions, etc.). 
Lee, Broderick and Chamberlain (2007:200) 
define neuromarketing “as the application of 
neuroscientific methods to analyze and understand 
human behaviour in relation to markets and 
marketing exchanges”. It therefore provides an 
insight into the “black box’ of the brain, directing 
the decisions of consumers and shoppers and their 
actions. 

There are different acknowledgements for the 
origin of neuromarketing. Some sources credit 
Professors Zaltman and Kosslyn from Harvard 
for first linking brain-imaging technology with 
marketing in the late 1990s (Fisher, Chin & 
Klitzman 2010:3; The Economist 2004;). Other 
sources credit Professor Ale Smidt and Brighthouse 


' Druker has also been acknowledged as one of the ‘fathers’ of the marketing concept (Drucker 1954). 
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(an Atlanta-based advertising agency) respectively 
for first introducing the term neuromarketing in 
2002 (Cosié 2016:140; Fisher, Chin & Klitzman 
2010:2; Kumar, 2015:525). Neuromarketing is 
also an offshoot of neuroeconomics, which in 
turn, is an offshoot of neuroscience (Rebecca 
& Belden 2006). The phrase ‘neuroretailing’ 
(and derivatives thereof) is not a phrase that has 
entered mainstream research yet (the Web-of- 
Science [WOS]* and Scopus? _ bibliographies 
reveal no articles with this keyword and neither 
does Google Scholar‘ ). 

Marketing and retailing have advanced beyond 
making inferences about consumer decisions 
on the basis of their explicit or overt behaviour. 
Neuromarketing recognises that decisions are not 
merely a sequential process of optimally fulfilling 
a need that many marketing theorists have 
advocated in the past, but that decision making 
has been superseded by the acknowledgement 
that intrinsic or covert emotional- and cognitive- 
based forces play a role in the ultimate decision. 
These forces lend themselves to measurement 
using biometric tools. 

Much of the research in neuroscience can be 
termed ‘deep brain’ research which strives to 
understand how the brain functions at neural level 
(at the level of the central and peripheral nervous 
systems making up the brain and connecting it to 
the rest of the body —Banich and Compton [2011:5- 
6]) and in accessing, processing, storing, recalling, 
sharing and using stimuli from the various senses 
and transforming this information into actions 
(reflexive and/or deliberate movements), as well 
as thoughts and decisions. This type of research 
is quite difficult to do and often requires the use 
of {MRI (functional magnetic resonance imaging) 
scanners which are very expensive and somewhat 
restrictive in their use. In other words, this sort of 
research is generally confined to laboratories and 
hospitals and is seldom used in everyday research 
of consumers and shoppers. 

Beyond deep brain research, there is shallow 
or surface brain research in which the electrical 
signals given off by the brain are recorded as brain 


? http:/www.webofscience.com 
3 http./www.scopus.com 
4 http://scholar.google.com 


waves by a special device. This device is called an 
electroencephalograph (EEG) and is much more 
usable for everyday research into brain activity 
compared with fMRI research. Shallow brain 
research is not the same as deep brain research. 
In the first instance, EEG only tracks the tiny 
electrical signals given off by the brain across the 
surface of the brain and provides an approximate 
measure of the magnitude of brain activity at 
various points across the surface of the brain, while 
fMRI scans can ‘peer’ into the heart of the brain 
and determine with greater accuracy the extent 
of activity within the brain. Nevertheless, EEG 
measures are accurate enough to gain quite a bit 
of understanding of how the brain is dealing with 
stimuli and how it makes decisions. EEG devices 
are today being used increasingly in consumer 
and shopper research often in conjunction with 
other neurological or biometric measures. 

The other devices that are used together with 
EEG include eye tracking (ET) devices which 
indicate where an individual is focusing visually 
and what attracts him or her to a specific visual 
cue; electrodermal response (EDR) devices which 
measure skin conductance of minute electrical 
signals from the nervous system at skin level when 
the individual is aroused by external or internal 
stimuli; heart rate response (HRR) devices which 
indicate an increase in heart rate when individuals 
are stimulated by various external and internal 
cues, and facial expression reading devices which 
can interpret how individuals respond to external 
stimuli in terms of their facial expressions. 

Eye tracking is an often used device in 
contemporary retail research with new wireless 
devices that allow a research participant to wander 
around a shop and make purchases without much 
hindrance at all (the modern devices are extremely 
mobile, light-weight and unobtrusive, as well as 
accurate). In shopper research it is possible to 
get very accurate responses to visual stimuli and 
to determine what is attracting a shopper in the 
context of the participant’s ‘mental screen’ of what 
he or she sees. It allows the researcher to answer 
questions such as: Are participants attracted to a 
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particular brand; does the positioning of products 
make a difference to the participant; do store 
atmospherics influence the visual focus of the 
participant; how does the participant go through 
the process of shopping (i.e. is there a purpose in 
their movement through a store)? 

Eye tracking is not new and has been used in 
consumer and shopper research for many years. 
In fact, the other biometrics mentioned above 
have also often been used in shopper research 
in the past. However, currently four factors can 
be seen to enhance the value of neuroscience 
in shopper research. The first is the fact that 
the various biometric devices are being used in 
combination, rather than singularly, to track and 
understand a much greater range of responses 
from the individual. While the benefits of using 
various biometric measurements may appear 
obvious to some, actually bringing together and 
synchronising the data from various biometric 
devices at millisecond intervals is very difficult. 
In the past this required considerable human effort 
and technical expertise. Today software such as 
iMotions> , QuadServer® and Tobii Biometric 
Software Suite’ have made advances in dealing 
with this synchronisation task, making it possible 
for all levels of researchers to examine the data 
from various biometric devices at the very same 
instance in time. Consider the importance of 
knowing the exact EEG, EDR, HRR and/or ET data 
for a given event concurrently, in milliseconds, 
otherwise it would be impossible to determine 
what neural response is being influenced by what 
event, and what the correlations are. 

The second factor influencing neuromarketing 
research is the fact that all of the devices mentioned 
above are available today as wireless and mobile 
devices. This gives participants the freedom to 
move around and it also gives researchers the 
possibility to undertake research on the go — in 
stores and in malls — without being restricted to 
rigid laboratory conditions. At the same time, 
the sensitivity of these devices and the power of 
the recording and analysis software have made 
them more accurate and thus far more valuable in 


° http.//www.imotions.com 
6 http://www.eyetracking.com/Software/Quad-Server 
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measuring and understanding individual feelings 
and thoughts, thus representing the third factor 
alluded to above. The fourth and final factor has 
to do with the advantage of biometric devices 
that the physiological responses they generate 
are only marginally influenced by the participant 
in the research. The responses of participants 
theoretically return a more accurate reflection 
of what is being measured. This is in contrast to 
surveys and questionnaires that are commonly 
used to collect data in traditional marketing 
research, where the answers to questions may not 
always be a true reflection of what the respondent 
actually feels or thinks. 

Neuromarketing is thus able to optimally utilise 
the new advances in hardware and software for 
measuring biometric data. As mentioned above, 
biometric measures can now be extricated from 
the laboratory environment and can be utilised 
in real-life environments. This is a boon for 
marketers wanting to better understand shoppers’ 
needs and wants. Shopper decisions can be 
examined at an intrinsic level at the exact moment 
the event occurs as opposed to seeing the results 
of a decision and making inferences about how 
that decision was made based on a survey. 

Research using biometric measures has 
already been undertaken with some success. In 
a study by Graffeo, Polonio and Bonini (2015), 
eye tracking was used to confirm that both higher 
levels of cognitive reflection and numeracy skills 
can predict a more involved decision process 
when it comes to making purchase decisions. 
Use of biometrics can also support the more 
traditional methods of marketing research. By 
using eye tracking to investigate whether a survey 
questionnaire is correctly understood, greater 
insight into the veracity of the answers supplied 
can be obtained. Biometric measures can confirm a 
respondent’s self-reported reactions to a stimulus. 
Neuromarketing research can also be used to 
better understand consumers’ and shoppers’: 
¢ Choices driven by emotional and cognitive 

decision-making processes 
¢ Purchase intent 
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e — Response to reward programmes 

e Interfaces with computers 

¢ Reactions to advertising 

¢ Perceptions to products and brands 

¢ View of packaging and design 

e In-store atmospherics 

e Response to service interaction with retail 
staff 


Notwithstanding the value of these new 
technologies, the question arises as to whether they 
are being used as much in research as they could 
be? An analysis of the WOS bibliographic database 
using the keyword ‘neuromarketing’ reveals that 
only 13 articles’ were written about this topic in 
2015 (with 11 articles in 2012, 8 articles in 2013 
and 9 articles in 2014, representing a small growth 
over this period). The Scopus bibliographic 
database, in contrast, contains 22 articles written 
in 2015 with the keyword ’neuromarketing’ (with 
19 articles in 2012, 17 articles in 2013 and 16 
articles in 2014, representing a small growth over 
this period). The topics covered include amongst 
others, product shapes and design, reactions to 
prices, brand switching behaviour, understanding 
integrated content in television advertisements, 
preferences for organic foods, reactions to social 
networking, and the role of novelty and emotion. 
None of the results were focused on retailing per 
se. Even outside the WOS and Scopus, a search 
on Google for ‘neuromarketing’ and ‘retailing’, 
combined with keywords representing the various 
biometric tools discussed above, reveals only 
35 results. Of these results, the majority were 
the websites of neuromarketing companies, 
informational websites on this topic, broad studies 
looking at the potential of neuromarketing, or 
articles reviewing past studies on neuromarketing. 
It seems clear that, notwithstanding the apparent 
benefits of measuring the emotional and cognitive 
behaviour of consumers and shoppers using 
multiple biometric measures, this type of neural 
research is still limited or is not being widely 
reported. This could be because companies may 
be doing private research which they do not report 
on for competitive reasons or possibly because 


neuromarketing has only recently become more 
accessible to the marketing researcher as an 
additional tool in their research arsenal. 

Given the apparent dearth of research into 
the emotional and cognitive decision making 
of consumers and shoppers and the benefits 
of neuromarketing research as posited above, 
researchers are encouraged to consider looking 
into this field. Lee, Broderick and Chamberlain 
(2006) proposed an agenda for future research into 
neuromarketing areas such as consumer trust in 
brands, consumer processing of price information, 
understanding what elements of advertising are 
critical to the awareness of, attitude towards and 
evaluation of products, examining ethical issues 
in marketing, and understanding what makes great 
sales people ‘tick’. Beyond these suggestions, 
the opportunities for research are immense and 
the benefits for companies, equally considerable. 
After all, a deeper and better understanding of the 
needs and wants of consumers will make it easier 
to develop better and more relevant marketing 
and retailing solutions that will provide firms with 
greater competitive advantage. 
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